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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,00C — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals aione. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 
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bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 
the 4th War Loan. 

Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn't apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 
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Your Business After The War - 


By Salomon Flink, Ph. D. 


EDITOR, POSTWAR PLANNING DIVISION, RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


MERICAN management and labor can justly be 
proud of their war record. They have done far 
better than even our most optimistic experts dared 

hope on the day of Pearl Harbor. The facts speak for 
themselves. In 1943 the volume of our civilian output was 
larger than in the best prewar year. On top of this, we 
produced almost 90 billion dollars worth of war implements. 

But the record of today becomes the challenge of tomor- 
row. Government, business, and the community at large 
are pretty well agreed on the proposition that it will not 
be sufficient to return to our 1940 level. Full employment 
is the objective of labor. Maximum utilization of existing 
capacity is the goal of management. 

In cold statistical figures here is what these objectives 
amount to. We shall have to provide jobs for about 55 
million wage earners compared with only 46 millions who 
were employed in 1940. But, and this is a formidable hurdle, 
technological improvements during the past four years have 
made such rapid strides that we need only about 40 million 
people working the same number of hours as in 1940 to 
turn out the volume of goods and services produced in that 
year. This means we shall have to find jobs for about 
16 millions more than were gain- 
fully employed in the last prewar 
year. In terms of output our 
productive capacity will have to 
turn out anywhere between 130 
to 140 billion dollars worth of 


goods (in prewar dollars) to 


Effective planning by govern- 
ment, management and labor 
now will make brighter outlook 
for future. Opposite is also true. 


reach a satisfactory level of plant utilization, to provide 
the necessary 55 million jobs, and to create a national in- 
come large enough to absorb our output and support the 
postwar tax burden. 

The realization of these economic objectives hinges on 
our ability to create the appropriate economic and psycho- 
logical background. After all, it was precisely because the 
war engendered a new economic and psychological climate 
that we were able to perform the miracle on the production 
front. Pearl Harbor forged the economic and social seg- 
ments of our nation into a unified, single-minded, and 
determined team. The winning of the war became the all- 
dominating motive. Other considerations and special in- 
terests moved into subordinate positions, 

At the same time the Federal Government supplied a 
powerful economic momentum. Literally overnight it be- 
came the largest single buyer in the market, absorbing 
almost one-half of our national product. The strategy of 
our military leaders took precedence over civilian desires; 
it determined both production goals and controls. Planning 
was done by those in military and political control. Market 
risk and competition disappeared quickly and business man- 

agement became the technical 
executor; the independent ven- 
ture-seeking and risk-taking en- 
trepreneur has no room in a 
total war economy. 

After the 
will have to be reversed again 


war the situation 





if private enterprise is to resume its 
place in our economic life. But private 
enterprise will be charged with the re- 
as well in 
The difficulties 


that will confront private business arise 


sponsibility of doing peace 


as we have done in war. 


from two separate sets of hurdles. First, 
the 
on 


not end simultaneously 
Instead, first 


partial 


war. will 
all 


be a period of 
following the defeat of Germany, until 


fronts, there will 


reconversion, 
Japan is crushed: Then will come the 
over-all reconversion period which may 
last one to two years after the defeat 
of Japan. This will be followed by the 


so-called long-run peace economy. 


The second set of hurdles consists of 
the frictions and fluctuations that will 
present themselves in the normal course 


of events during the next three years. 


Here are the major hurdles that our 
economy is going to face. In the sec- 
ond half of 1944, assuming the defeat 
of Germany during that period, cut- 
backs in war production will assume 
very sizable proportions. It is esti- 
mated that the rate of cutbacks may go 
as high as 25% by the end of this year. 
In terms of unemployment this will 
mean that approximately between four 
and five million people will be laid off. 
The political atmosphere is going to 
be heavily charged with explosive elec- 
generated by the presidential 
Little, if any, constructive 


tricity 
campaign. 
legislative action is likely to be taken, 
for immediate or 


either postwar pur- 


poses. Jurisdictional disputes among 
trade unions will arise to plague both 
labor and capital. Unions will fight to 
retain their wartime gains. Manage- 
ment will attempt to go back to the pre- 


war level. 


In the first half of 1945 cutbacks in 
war production will grow. Unemploy- 
ment about the middle of next year is 
likely to reach six to seven millions. 
Raw materials and equipment for ci- 
vilian production will become available 
in larger quantities. However, the sup- 
ply will fall short of the demand. A 
system of “priorities in reverse” appears 
inevitable. The operation of such a 
system will intensify the difficulties for 
those enterprises which will be kept 
out of early reconversion. A major 
headache will be created by companies 
which have expanded enormously dur- 
ing the war. How far shall these com- 
panies be permitted to participate in 
the Shall 


these companies get a head start in 


limited available supply? 


reconversion while older prewar estab- 


lishments are still engaged in full-time 
war production? The demobilization of 
a part of our armed services, after the 
defeat of Germany, will confront us for 
the first time with the problems of re- 
training and re-absorption of service- 
men on a scale far greater than any- 
thing we have as yet experienced. Any 
legislative action, either by Congress or 
state legislatures, on large-scale public 
works as a means of filling the gap is 





Dr. Flink’s appointment as con- 
sultant to the Occupation Branch of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion has just been announced. 

Internationally renowned as an au- 
thority of finance and world econom- 
ics, Dr. Flink was born in Berlin, 
Germany, in 1906. After completing 
his preliminary schooling in the Ber- 
lin public schools, he matriculated at 
the University of Berlin’s College of 
Commerce from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1927 with the degree 


Master of Business Administration. 


£ 
Oj 


Following this he came to America 
for post-graduate study and in 1928 
he recewed a Master of Arts degree 
Columbia 
Columbia granted him another de- 
gree, Doctor of Philosophy. 


from University. Later 


Dr. Flink was an instructor at City 
College of New York, the University 
of Newark’s (New Jersey) School 
of 
1930 until March of last year when 
he became associated with the Re- 


Business Administration from 


search Institute of America. 


From the time he first came to this 
America made a great im- 
on Dr. Flink and in 1936 


his oath of allegiance as 


country 
pression 
he took 
a citizen. 
—Editor. 








highly unlikely. The general atmos- 
phere of economic uncertainty will have 
a retarding influence on consumer 
spending, particularly since many war 
production centers in the East will find 
themselves saddled with a growing vol- 
ume of unemployment. Continued man- 


power shortages on the West coast will 
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make for high incomes, but the tem- 
the 
courage excessive spending. 


porary nature of boom will dis- 


The second half of 1945 will see us 
move much closer to our ultimate goal: 
the defeat of Japan. The military pic- 
ture will look very bright. But the 
economic picture will darken percepti- 
bly, precisely because the full signifi- 
cance of our postwar economic prob- 
lems will become strikingly clear. Thus, 
unemployment at the end of °45 may 
hit the 10 million mark and may 
go above it. 

The first half of 1946 should witness 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 
The first signs of an economic upswing 
will make their appearance. Many indus- 
tries will have reconverted. Government 
plans for the disposal of excess capacity 
and surplus supplies should, by this time, 


even 


have become crystallized. Action can be 
expected. Also, public works should start 
to get under way in this period. It will 
probably have a slow beginning. But 
the over-all pattern and the scope should 
be clear then. 


Starting in the second half of 1946 
we shall be ready to enter a period of 
gradual recovery moving in. the direc- 
tion of a national income at the level 
of about 120 to 125 billion prewar dol- 
lars. It is at this point that we shall 
come to grips with the dangers of post- 
war inflation. Uncontrolled inflation at 
that time might give us the appearance, 
but not the reality, of prosperity. Its 
end-effect, however, would be to create 
a depression as severe as the one we 
experienced in the early 1930’s; or even 
worse. 

Yes, the economic prospects for the 
next two years are far from bright. But 
a dynamic economy gives us what we 
independently and collectively put into 
it. To the extent to which effective plan- 
ning is done by government, manage- 
ment, and labor, precisely to that ex- 
tent will the outlook be brighter. But 
the opposite is also true. Failure to do 
a thorough job in postwar planning can 
have but one effect: severe economic 
dislocations and their inevitable political 
echoes. 


The Baruch plan represents one huge 
step forward in the right direction. 
Similar steps will have to be taken by 
industry itself in mapping out the over- 
all pattern and its guiding principles. In 
the last analysis, however, every one of 
these plans will have to be translated 
into reality by appropriate practical 
measures. This is the coming test. 
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Good news for all victory 
gardeners. You can get help 
from your government. See 


page 32 for stipulations. 


Left to right: Russell 
Stambaugh, Vice Presi- 
dent and General 
Chairman of 1943 com- 
mittee; George Cham- 
berlain; Paul Hoff- 
man; George Borg- 
wardt; John Wilkinson, 
President, 1943 com- 
mittee; Eugene Pynn 
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COMMUNITY Victory Garden 
—49 acres with 230 gardens, in 
order to give thousands of citi- 
zens in their community the best in 
fresh vegetables and farm produce— 
that was the proud accomplishment of 
the Kiwanis Club of West Allis, Wis- 
consin, last year. This year their plans 
are on an even more extensive scale. 

The West Allis Victory Garden has 
won national recognition, including the 
praise of the Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard who made a visit to 
the garden a part of his itinerary. 

This is the way the West Allis Ki- 
wanis club operated its Victory Garden: 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard (cen- 


ter) with Earl Gruber and Russell Stambaugh. 


The property belonged to the county 
and had been set aside for parks but 
the war prevented its development so 
it was used by the Kiwanis club at no 
cost. An interested gardener applied at 
the City Treasurer’s office for a garden 
and paid a fee of $1.00 which helped to 
make sure that the plot would really be 
used for a garden. The Allis-Chalmers 
Company plowed the garden without 
charge. ‘The Police Department con- 


and Roy Gruber. 













"Whew! it's hot work but well worth it." 


stantly patrolled the garden. 

One thousand people were benefited 
by the West Allis Victory Gardens, and 
West Allis Kiwanians don’t just talk 
about victory gardens, they get in and 
pitch, every member of the West Allis 
club had a victory garden last year. 

Earl Gruber is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for this year. 
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Typical street in Manzanar. 





By Rollin C. Fox 


PRINCIPAL, MANZANAR SECONDARY SCHOOL ne. etaiaiaaes 
WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY, MANZANAR, CALIFORNIA : 


AR begets strange things in- 
deed. None more singular 
exists in American history 
than the peculiar detention of over a 
tenth of a million men of Japanese de- 
scent, the greatest portion of them citi- 
zens of our own country, in what might 
be termed a kind of concentration camp. 
It is imperative that we be sincerely 
interested in getting at the truth about 
the people of Japanese ancestry, like 
those at the Manzanar Relocation Cen- 
ter, and in trying to form judgments on 
the basis of full and accurate informa- 
tion. 
War and Evacuation 


The outbreak of the present war with 
Japan found 125,000 people of Japanese 
ancestry living in the United States. Of 
these 115,000 were on the Pacific Coast 
and five-sixths lived in six counties in 
Southern California. 

The first move made by the govern- 
ment at Washington was the recom- 
mendation by the Army to the Japanese 
residents on the Pacific Coast that they 
remove voluntarily from the coastal area 
inland, thus relieving them of any sus- 


picion of sabotage or aid to Japan in 
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MANZANAR:;? 


Ten years from now Manzanar 
may be just another ghost 
town but today it is a self- 


contained, busy community. 


areas where the people were aroused to 
a frenzied state of excitement. 

Up to the time of the early weeks of 
March, 1942, when the people of Japan- 
ese ancestry were told simply that they 
must move out of the prescribed coastal 
area, some 8,000 closed out their busi- 
ness affairs, packed up their belongings 
and moved eastward. 


War Relocation Authority 

President Roosevelt by Executive 
Order 9102 on March 18, 1942, created 
the War Relocation Authority, as the 
name implies, to relieve the Army of 
the burdensome and essentially non- 
military task of helping the evacuated 
people in relocation. 
relocation created 
problems of concentration in inland 
; areas without regard to the economy of 
the prosecution of the war, and at the the region or the attitudes of the peo- 
same time safeguarding them from pos-_ ple resident therein. The Army and the 
sible physical harm in vital military WRA decided jointly to stop voluntary 


Below: Group picture of Manzanar inhabitants presents interesting study. Second below: Japs have 
always been good gardeners. 
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migration so that evacuation might be 
out on and an 
orderly basis. 


carried a controlled 
A “freeze order” was issued by the 
of the Western Defense 
Command, General John Dewitt, on 
March 27, 1942, and the WRA began 
the search for sites, later to become re- 
communities 


Commander 


location centers, where 


could be established. 

Evacuation under government control 
and supervision, first into assembly cen- 
ters and then into relocation centers, 
began toward the end of March and 
continued into November of the same 
year, 1942. The purposes served by this 
move turned out to be several fold. 
They are: 

1. To protect the wartime security of 

a nation at war. 

2. To protect the evacuees themselves. 

3. To prevent complications arising 
from uncontrolled migration to 
areas not ready, able, or willing 
to receive the Japanese. 

4. To provide for screening the loyal 
from the disloyal. 

5. To prepare them for relocation. 

In this mass movement many sacri- 
ficed their property and possessions. 
Some families were given only 24 hours 
notice to pack up and be ready to move 
out to assembly centers on fair grounds 
or at race tracks. It is reasonable to 
expect that this hasty procedure would 
disillusionment, 
and resentment on the part of thousands 
Much of this feeling has 


create demoralization, 
of evacuees. 
since died out. 

Each of the ten centers is adminis- 
tered by a project director, who is re- 
sponsible for supervising all activities 
within the center and for cooperating 
with the commander of the military po- 
lice company assigned to exterior patrol. 
Each director is provided with a staff 
of nonevacuee assistants. Top positions 


Evacuees leaving Manzanar for Tule Lake segregation center. 





The youngsters have a swell time playing postoffice. 


in all branches of community and proj- 
ect administration are occupied by these 
civil-service employees. At the present 
time more than a third of all project 
appointed personnel are employed in 
the education program. 
Manzanar Relocation Center 
Manzanar Relocation Center is one of 
nine such centers. It is located in the 
desert of the Owens Valley near the 
base of Mt. Whitney, highest mountain 
peak in the United States, and less than 
70 miles from Death Valley, the only 
below-sea level region in our country. 
Manzanar is midway between Los An- 
geles and Reno and is also the largest 
“city” between these two communities. 
Manzanar is sandwiched in between the 
Sierra Nevada mountains on the west 
and the Inyo Range on the east. The 
eastern 


5700 


main highway runs past its 


boundary. It consists of over 


acres. In the midst of this region is a 
mile square enclosure housing all the 


residents, evacuees and administrative 


alike. A barbed wire fence surrounds 
this square mile, its eight towers are 
manned night and day by troops of the 
United States Army, and a contingent 
of about 150 is stationed just outside of 
the 
the barbed wire fences at night. 


enclosure. Searchlights illuminate 

The center is laid out in streets and 
blocks. Firebreaks to prevent the spread 
of fire are provided between every sec- 
ond_ block. 


dren’s village, 


There are a hospital, chil- 
industries, warehouses, 
administrative buildings, and appointed 
personnel residential section. 

The 


which are coated with a 


streets are of sand, some of 
surface 
the 


iding and some of the 


road 


not too durable. Lawns surround 
administrative v 
residences of the appointed personnel. 
Enterprising evacuees have built lawns, 
sidewalks, rock gardens, and small park 
areas near their barracks or in their 
blocks 


project construction. 
(Turn to page 30) 


from materials salvaged from 


Japanese girls learn the trade of garment making. 











erves the nation 
in War-in Feace 


Every citizen should know whether salaries are ade- 
quate to obtain and hold capable school teachers. 


By Edith 


PRESIDENT, 


EMOCRACY requires intelli- 
gence and integrity on the part 
of all citizens. The founders of 


our country clearly understood that a 
great free nation could be developed 
only upon the foundation of an educated 
citizenry. Fitting the deed to the idea, 
\merica pioneered the common school 
as the best instrument man could devise 
for enlightening the people. Gradually 


the principle of free, universal, non- 


sectarian, public education emerged. 
On these foundations gur country de- 
veloped over the years a great public 
school system with a peak enrollment 
before the war of more than 30,000,000 
children and young people taught by a 
million teachers. 


The schools quickly mobilized to meet 


B, | oy nes 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


the nation’s needs in the present global 
struggle. They have prepared more than 
seven million men and women for war- 
time jobs in industry and more than two 
million agricultural workers. They are 
giving pre-induction training to high 
school boys in preparation for their en- 
trance into the armed forces. They are 
the 
They have handled a series of nation- 


backbone of salvage campaigns. 
wide rationing programs. And these are 
but a few of the many wartime services 
of the schools in addition to their regu- 
lar educational programs. 

The first task for all of us is to help 
win the war as speedily as possible. But 
our schools must go on if the rising 
generation is to be prepared to meet the 
problems of the peace either at home or 
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abroad. Teaching is a great trusteeship 
—the debt eternal of each generation 
to the life which must -take its 
place. Victories in war and peace are 
won not by machines, but by men—men 


new 


of purpose, skill, initiative, and courage. 
Men mine the ore, make the steel, fash- 
ion the weapons, fly the planes, negoti- 
ate the treaties, keep or break the peace, 
build the future. 

What do we need to make our public 
school system sufficiently great, to match 
the educational needs of these times? 
We need good teachers. 

Let us be clear on this point. Our 
adequate for the 
afterward to the 


public schools will be 
tasks of wartime and 
degree that the teachers in our schools 
are men and women of superior ability, 
well prepared for their work, inspired by 
vision of the significance of teaching, 
and devoted to the teaching service with 
the passion of the patriot. 
But what is happening to our schools? 
Here is the story in brief: 
200,000 teachers have left the schools 
since Pearl Harbor, for reasons di- 


rectly associated with the war 
effort. 

44,000 teachers are being paid less 
than $600 for the school year 
1943-44. 

254,000 teachers are being paid less 
than $1200 for the school year 
1943-44. 


With living costs going up at least 
26 per cent since 1939, teachers have 
literally been forced to find more lucra- 
tive employment. Who loses? Is it the 
teacher ? no. Low paid 
teachers can get better paid jobs. Thou- 
sands of them are doing so. American 


Financially, 


children are the losers? 

To fill the places of these teachers, it 
has been necessary this year for the 
various states to issue 50,000 emergency 
teaching certificates —an increase of 
2000 per cent over the previous year! 

This whole teacher shortage-low sal- 
ary situation reflects itself in the ranks 
of those who normally would be prepar- 
ing for the teaching profession. Teachers 
college enrollments have dropped sixty 
per cent since 1940-41, There are not 
enough students enrolled to take care 
of normal replacements to say nothing 
of the wartime losses to the teaching 
profession. 

Either we are going to reverse these 
trends which are sapping the very life- 
blood out of the schools or this nation 
will be unable to take its place as a 
leader in world affairs. 

We need more education and better 
education. We need it to manage our 
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A good mathematics course is always a good 
foundation. 


own affairs. We need it to help win 
the war. We need it for the development 
of a vigorous and enduring economy 
which, in this age of science and tech- 
nology, demands the fullest development 
of the skills and the mental capacity of 
every individual both as a producer and 
a consumer. We need it to keep alive in 
succeeding generations of youth an 
understanding and a keen appreciation 
of the heritage of our democracy. 

The schools of America have taught 
the ways of peace. Hitler has taught 
German youth the glory of war. Our 
schools have been teaching international 
good will and respect for the citizens 
of other nations. German youth have 
learned contempt for other nations be- 
cause they have been told that they 
themselves belong to a superior race. 

Education has been one of the princi- 
pal weapons of the Axis. In the Nazi 
schools, boys are taught that to lie in 
German soil after dying for Hitler is 
the greatest honor that can come to 
them. While the German factories have 
been turning out tanks and planes and 
guns, the German schools have been 
teaching youth to employ these weapons 
with fanatic devotion in whatever cause 
their dictator directs. 

Peace cannot be maintained in a 
world where peace is an ideal of only 
some of the nations. In such a world, 
peaceful nations are at a disadvantage. 
They become easy prey to those who are 
teaching war and getting ready to wage 
it. All nations must educate for peace 
if there is to be any hope of avoiding 


war, 





Education for peace, therefore, be- 
comes a matter of international impor- 
tance. That is why educators are in- 
sisting upon a place at the peace table. 
They wish to make international ar- 
rangements whereby no country will be 
permitted to destroy its own youth on 
the altars of the war gods, and shatter 
the peace of the world by teaching that 
war is a glorious occupation and that 
all the good things of life are won by 
those who are willing to kill others to 
get them. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association 
has devoted some months to study of 
arrangements which we believe will be 
effective in promoting education for 
freedom and preventing education for 
slavery in all the countries of the world. 

First, we would develop at once in 
our country a vigorous campaign of 
adult education in which our own peo- 
ple may learn what opportunities and 
responsibilities the war is placing in 
their hands. We must understand our 


war aims and our aims better 
than we did in 1919, and better than we 
do now. 

Second, we are asking the Depart- 
ment of State to call a United Nations 
conference to see how education can be 


better used now to help win the war, 


peace 


A 


It's fun in geography to 
and to lay the foundations of education 
for freedom when the war is over. 

Third, we are asking for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent international 


office of education which will stimulate . 


constructive education for world citizen- 
ship and guard against such terrible 
of German and 
Japanese leaders have perpetrated in the 


misuse education as 
last ten years. 

Of course, we do not expect education 
alone to guarantee the continuous peace 


and freedom of nations. There must be 
economic and political action, too. Bread 
baskets must be easy to fill. Munitions 
hard to build. 


themselves must be politically free be- 


factories The people 
fore they can participate in education 
for freedom. But we insist that educa- 
tion is a powerful force with which our 
statesmen must reckon in the interna- 
tional relations of the future. 

If, as we all firmly believe, the United 
Nations 


unconditional military victory, the gov- 


soon achieve a cleancut and 
ernments and peoples of these nations 
will hold in their grasp an opportunity 
that has seldom been offered before and 
The 


with which we meet this opportunity 


may never be repeated. success 
will depend very largely upon the ex- 
tent and the quality of our educational 
program. 

What can the layman do about the 
critical situation facing the schools? 
Every citizen should keep in mind that 
he is a stockholder in the public schools. 
He should know the schools of his com- 
He should know the teachers 
He should 


whether salaries are adequate to obtain 


munity. 


and administrators. know 
and to hold capable teachers. He should 
recognize school taxes as an investment 
not assessment. 


expect good management but he cannot 


an He has a right to 





locate strange places. 


expect to reap a rich harvest unless he 
invests adequately in the educational 
program. He should study the question 
of state and federal support of public 
of 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

Now for the 
people to match the varied wealth of 


education as a means providing 


is the time American 
their great resources, and the tremen- 
dous military potential of their men and 
their machines, with a moral and edu- 
cational program of equal stature. 





My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


WHAT'S YOUR HURRY? 


WO motorists driving along a rough mountain road 

in East Tennessee saw ahead of them what appeared 

to be the dead body of a man. Slowing down to a 
stop, they jumped out to see what was wrong and found the 
man still breathing. One of them ran to a neighboring moun- 
tain stream, returned with his hat full of cold water and 
threw it in the man’s face. 

rhe man sighed and opened his eyes. One of the travelers 
asked “What happened? Did a car hit you?” “Nope,” said 
the man, pointing up the mountainside to a field of sparse 
corn. “This is the third time this summer I have fallen out 
of that corn patch!” 

The story may be exaggerated, but not too much. The 
way-back mountaineer of that country scratches his moun- 
tainside and produces a little bit of corn for his two pigs 
and his cow. In the mountain meadows he gets a bit of hay 
for his oxen and his cow. This, with his kitchen garden, is 
the total of his agricultural accomplishments. 

From the mountain streams he gets fish, and from the 
forests he gets his game and most of his fresh meat, with 
a by-product of skins as a cash crop. 

In August one of his chores is bee hunting. In these 
forests are many hollow “bee trees” in which swarms of 
escaped bees have made their hives and in which they store 
their honey. 

When the mountaineer starts on a bee hunt, he takes an 
axe to cut down the tree, and a plate of honey. He walks 
along till he finds some bees working in some flowers, and 
sits down with his plate of honey, which the smart bees 
quickly find. When a bee has filled her honey pouch, she 
makes the proverbial bee line for the hive. At the plate of 
honey she is able to fill it in one spot, so she hightails it for 
the bee tree. 

The mountaineer marks the line of flight and walks in 
that direction for some distance. Again he searches for 
some bees working in the flowers, and again seats himself 
with his plate of honey. When another bee fills herself up, 
he again watches the flight for home, varying his direction 
by any variation in her flight. 

He continues this process until finally a bee flies back in 
the direction in which he came. Then he realizes that the 
honey is behind him, so he retraces his steps till he finally 
locates the hive, chops down the tree, salvages the honey 
and, if possible, captures the swarm to take home. 

Remember the old time prospector’s search for gold? He 
follows the mountain streams with his pan and shovel, pan- 
ning the gravel until he finds a trace of “color” in the bottom 


\fter removing the small particles of gold, he 


of his pan 
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moves upstream and pans the next gravel bed he finds. It 
he finds traces of gold here, he works on upstream, panning 
here and there as he goes. For days or maybe weeks he 
works up the stream until finally he comes to a place in the 
stream where there no longer are traces of gold in the pan. 

He realizes that he must retrace his steps until he finds 
the spot where the last traces of color showed in his pan. 
Then he knows that in one of the mountains on either side 
of the stream is the main or mother lode from which the 
particles came, and that there he may find that gold mine 
for which he may have spent the better part of his life 
searching. 

That is life. Your life and my life. 

We start out in our eternal search for happiness. We 
don’t search for honey or gold, but we do have the universal 
delusion that money constitutes happiness. We believe this 
in spite of that self evident fact that all around us are people 
of wealth who are very unhappy, and other people in mod- 
erate circumstances who are perfectly happy—happy in their 
home life, happy with their friends and happy in their work. 

In this money hunt which we mistake for a happiness hunt, 
we bait our money traps, we pan for our fortunes, we set 
out our plates of honey. We believe that the customer is 
always right, and we follow where they lead. On we trudge 
in the way our bees flew; up the stream we wade and pan 
with the traces of gold leading us on. 

Finally, as we grow old, we realize that our bees are 
flying back the way we came. We have overrun our bee tree 
full of honey. We wade and we pan upstream, struggling 
against the current of life, following our small traces of 
gold until they disappear and we realize that we have gone 
past the mother lode of pure gold. 

It’s pretty late to turn back and start hunting all over 
again. 

It’s a good idea to watch our plate of honey less, and 
look more at the flowers and the trees, and listen to the bird 
songs as we follow our bee to the bee tree. 

It is smart to stop to catch a trout and watch the white 
clouds kiss the mountain tops as we pan our gold and fight 
our way upstream. 

Happiness takes a lot of practice. It takes a lot of knowing 
how—knowing how to enjoy your friends and your family. 
You can’t learn that as you pan your solitary way up the 
mountain stream, or as you follow your self-centered search 
for your honey bee. 

Practice having fun as you hunt for fame and fortune. 
You may never find that fortune. You may never achieve 
fame. Play it safe and have fun while you are seeking! 
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WHICH ROAD AMERICA? 


By B. BF. McLain 


VICE PRESIDENT, U. S$. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


E of a generation too old to 
fight in this war have the 
double obligation of contrib- 

uting to the war effort on the home 
front and maintaining the American 
way of life for those who fight on the 
battle front. If we shirk either assign- 
ment, we shall indeed be remiss in our 
duty to future generations. 

Unfortunately the average American 
does not realize what capitalism has 
done for him. The man in the street 
gives little thought to its importance in 
our way of life, our standards of living 
and our freedom of opportunity. He has 
been told that capitalism is oppressive 
and if he will give enough power to a 
central government, he will be happier 
and more prosperous. We have not done 
a very good job of explaining the ad- 
vantages of the capitalistic system, nor 
have we done a very good job in expos- 
ing the disadvantages of paternalism. 
Possibly we have talked too much about 
economics and have not pointed out that 
a nation grows strong and succeeds for 
the same reason that individuals prosper. 

Our cannot grow physically 
strong without exercise. Are we jus- 
tified in encouraging their weakness by 
recommending a life of ease? If our 
children do not like school, are we help- 
ing them by telling them their school 
hours are too long and studies too 
difficult ? 


sons 


America was not made by 
government edict, by pam- 
pering and by coddling but 
because of an inde- : 


pendence of spirit. 


It frequently happens that a parent 
will pamper his son and ruin his career. 
The parent means well and, forgetting 
the hard realities of life in trying to 
cater to the child’s whims, injures ir- 
reparably the child’s future. In the 
same way, unsound leadership can ruin 
Our nation 
spending spree for many years. Before 
this war our national debt had reached 
what was then an all-time record high 
figure. This was the result of a spend- 
ing philosephy that can find no sound 
defense in logic or history. A philosophy 


a nation. has been on a 


that stressed more compensation and 
less effort and advocated liberal rewards 
with little relation to achievement. 

We are now engaged in the greatest 
of all wars. A war which unfortunately 
would be one of tremendous cost under 
any circumstances. The most unfortunate 
phase of that cost is the sacrifice and 
suffering experienced by the men who 
must fight it. There also exists the sad 
fact that the fighting men who survive 
must share the burden of the unneces- 
sarily high monetary cost of the war 













and the period preceding the war. An 
unsound philosophy of paternalism and 
governmental pampering unquestionably 
increased the cost of this war enormous- 
ly and retarded production that was of 
the utmost importance in our war effort. 
And the same school of thought which 
inconsistently discouraged production 
while calling for higher standards of liv- 
ing adheres to policies which retard 
production while they call for the muni- 
tions which our fighting men need. 
The advocate of the free enterprise 
system cannot promise wealth without 
effort. 
nomics and in the absence of studious 


He must adhere to sound eco- 


analysis the policies which he advocates 
may not have the general appeal to be 
found in the promise of more wealth and 
less work made by one who is not con- 
cerned about the soundness of his eco- 
nomics. It is in this very fact that we find 
our greatest challenge. We who believe in 
the free enterprise system must preach 
the gospel of its fundamentally sound 
qualities. We can point out that it is a 
tried and proven success. We know that 
this system produced the strongest and 
most prosperous nation the world has 
ever known. It is the system that not- 
withstanding hampering regulations and 
restrictions is now out-producing the 
world in munitions of war just as it 
afforded its people enormous quantities 
of civilian goods in time of peace. Stalin 
himself admitted that the efficiency of 
our economy is the decisive factor that 
will win the war for the United Na- 
(Turn to page 29) 








Sgt. Francis H. Barr tells a 
story and Staff Sgts. James A. 
Mundell and Joseph Heiberger 
take some pictures. All are 
in the Marine Combat Corps. 


\TIVES say that when the 


rainy season comes “white men 


leave the island and natives 


die.” There are two seasons on Guadal- 
canal the rainy, between November 
and May, and the wet. The only dif- 
ference is that during the wet period 
there are no floods. 

This year when the rainy season 
reached its peak in January and early 
February, American soldiers, sailors 
and Marines were amazed by the vast 
quantities of water that poured con- 
tinuously from the clouds. In one six- 
hour stretch rainfall was recorded at 
117 inches. Roads were inundated and 
bridges were torn from their founda- 
tions. Transportation became a major 
problem. Barges were pressed into 
service as ferries and kept regular 
chedules between various beaches. 

Camp sites were swamped. Some 
davs it would have been easier for serv- 
icemen to row to chow than wade 
through the water. Foxholes overflowed, 
tents leaked, equipment was water- 
oaked, and firearms became increas- 
ingly hard to keep from rust. Camps 
were isolated from each other and from 
airfields, hospitals and supply dumps. 

Think you’re having a hard time of 
it? What about the boys stationed in 
country like that pictured? Makes 
vou want to buy more War Bonds 


clot sn't it ? 


Below left: A tropical rain storm couldn't 


keep the Marines away from a movie. They ~ 


keep their eyes fastened on screen in order 

not to miss anything as rain thumping on 

their helmets is louder than the sound 

track. Right: Trying to figure out a way of 

undressing and getting into bed and 
keeping dry. 
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Above: Knee deep in Guadalcanal. Left: Two 

Jeeps make their perilous way across tem- 

porary bridge. Below: Privates wheeling 

barrow of gravel to build up floor of tent 
against water. 
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VENTS will soon occur which will determine 
the quality of leadership to serve Kiwanis for 
another year. In June at the International Con- 
vention will be the election of International officers. 

From August through October at the district conven- 

tions will occur the elections of district officers. In No- 

vember will be the elections of club officers. 

On every level of the Kiwanis structure these deci- 
sions will be of paramount importance, not only for 
Kiwanis, but for the potential community leadership 
being developed. 

The immediate concern is for the election of Inter- 
national officers at our Wartime Streamlined June Con- 
vention in Chicago. It is proper for the districts to 
desire representation on the International Board. It is 
a privilege and honor to serve as an International 
officer. With the honor there goes real responsibility. 
The Constitution provides that “the Board of Trustees 
shall define the policies and shall have full administrative 
authority in all matters of Kiwanis International.” 

Generally the Board meets as follows: immediately 
after the International Convention, in August, just prior 
to the fall Council meeting, in February, and just prior to 
the International Convention. In addition, the Executive 
Committee generally meets in September and April. 

An International officer has specific duties. 

1. As a member of the Board give objective considera- 
tion to all matters. 

2. As chairman of a Board committee and as a member 
of two or three more Board committees. The present 
3oard committees are Executive, Finance, Activities, 
Classification and Membership, Conventions, Council 
Program, Field Service and Club Building, Kiwanis 
Foundation, Laws and Regulations, Leadership 
Training, Magazine, Objectives, Organization Struc- 
ture, Public Relations, Records, Recommendations 
and Procedure, and Service. The names of these 
committees indicate the wide scope of subjects be- 
fore the Board. Before action is taken by the Inter- 
national Board all matters are referred to appropri- 
ate committees for study and recommendation. 

3. Asa counselor to an International Committee. Here 
he is primarily concerned in assisting an Interna- 
tional committee in the development of the action 
program and the preparation of bulletins throughout 
the year. 


Kiwanis Leadership 





‘+. As a counselor to a district. Here he gives such 
counsel and service as may be requested by the dis- 
trict governor. At the direction of the President he 
attends meetings of the district board of trustees. 
As official representative of* Kiwanis International 
at a district convention, he is a liaison between the In- 
ternational Board and the district board of trustees. 

An International Board should have a diversity of 

vocational and geographical representation. Naturally 

members of the Board should possess a wide background 


ul 


in Kiwanis and community experience. 

At the International Convention in Chicago, June 
20-22, there will be a unique situation. The term of 
office of all International officers will expire. The dele- 
gates in attendance will have to determine the full per- 
sonnel of the new Board. It is important that this deter- 
mination shall be governed by a desire to secure the best 
possible leadership for Kiwanis International. The 
Nominating Conference, composed of three representa- 
tives from each district, will have an unusual responsi- 
bility. The decision of the Nominating Conference will 
have an important bearing on the delegates when the 
election is held. 

Leadership is always important and these times de- 
mand the highest quality obtainable. The elected officers 
this year should reflect the truest and finest motives 
characteristic of the best in Kiwanis tradition. One of 
the most significant by-products of Kiwanis membership 
is the training of men for leadership in community ac- 
tivities. For nearly thirty years every community in 
which a Kiwanis club exists, has furnished concrete 
evidence of men developed and trained in club service 
expanding their talents of leadership to the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Community Chest, the Red Cross, the 
Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and now in organizations defi- 
nitely identified with the winning of the war. 

We are proud of this record and we are equally proud 
of our program which develops our membership for 
wide and constructive participation in community af- 
fairs. This has been a positive application of the fourth 
object of Kiwanis International: “To develop, by pre- 
cept and example, a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship.” 
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LUM AND ABNER 


UM AND ABNER were born in a 
log cabin April 26, 1931, while it 
was surrounded by a Mississippi 

flood, 

Well, literally speaking, that’s the 
score. Back of the stage drapes, how- 
ever, Chester (Lum) Lauck and Norris 
( Abner ) 
Sigma Chis, and too old nowadays to be 


Goff are college graduates, 


considered as good first-line soldiers by 
Uncle Sam. Both are natives of Ar- 
kansas, however, and while they actually 
weren't ushered into this world in log 
cabins, they spent their boyhood close 
to little people in tiny towns and learned 
the way all small town folks do that— 

He profits most who serves best. 

Lum and Abner have profited hand- 
somely during their twelve years as a 
radio team. Every one of their spon- 
from Quaker Oats, the Ford 
Dealers, Horlick’s Malted Milk, Postum 
to Alka Seltzer, think the world and all 
of Lauck and Goff, and the network 


radio chiefs pay them the most unusual 


sors, 


and extreme honor of all—their scripts 
are never edited or reviewed by the 
broadcast censors ! 

Lum and Abner made a recent war 
bond drive a part of the radio script 
The 


tually appointed genuine co-chairmen 


story. two found themselves ac- 
of the Pine Ridge, Arkansas, war sav- 
ings committee by Moody Moore, Ar- 
kansas sales coordinator, and so they 
proceeded to sell mythical bonds faster 
than any other town has ever done it 
to date. To say the least, their mer- 
chandising methods were unique. Every 
treasury Minute Man tuned in and even 
Henry Morgenthau learned something. 

To make a long story short, the 
people in the real Pine Ridge, Arkansas, 
whipped into a fervor by the broad- 
casts and put on the dotted line by 
Dick Huddleston, storekeeper and post- 
master and life-long friend of Lauck 
and Goff, and by golly Pine Ridge truly 
became a 100 per cent war bond “T” 
town! The real Pine Ridge inhabitants 
think a great deal of Lum and Abner 
and never let them down, 

See how the service motto works ? 

Chester Lauck and Norris Goff both 
are gifted with plus quota of good com- 
horse Théy are married. 


mon sense, 


By Evans Plummer 





Lauck boasts a four-year-old son and 
two daughters, the oldest of whom is 
sixteen. Goff has two youngsters, a four- 
vear-old daughter and a nine-year-old 
son. Both Lauck and Goff like to golf, 
shoot skeet, hunt, fish, swim and attend 
ball games. Both are wise business men 
with their outside investments, but they 
always keep their feet in the soil of 
small farms in the San Fernando Valley 
northwest of Hollywood. 


Lum and Abner are not just char- 
acters with whom to earn bread and 
butter for Lauck and Goff. No, they 
consider their brainchildren as home- 
folksy old gents who pass a heap of 
solid philosophy over the airlanes in a 
most digestible form. Listen carefully 
to their series for six weeks straight, 
Mondays through Thursdays as fre- 
quently as your time will permit, and 
you'll catch on to the means they employ 
to fire broadsides of 16-inch arguments 
in favor of causes they consider worthy. 
Tip to the wise: When they use their 
party line telephone to give a message 
to the whole town of Pine Ridge, mark 
it in your hat that the conversation is 
intended for every John Q. Public 
citizen in the United States. 

That horse sense quota of the pair 
makes their comments sensible, too. 

In movie circles, the wise bettors are 
circulating their opinions that Lauck 
and Goff are the nearest thing to Will 
Rogers that has come along since poor 
Will died in the Alaskan plane crash. 
Could be they are right, too. Look at 
their three motion pictures, “Dreaming 
Out Loud,” “Bashful Bachelor,” and 
“Two Weeks to Live” and you'll see a 
lot of Rogers in each of the boys. In 
their next film, “Dollar a Year,” they 
intend to get to Washington to bring a 
little order out of chaos. That’s a screen 
theme Rogers very likely would have 
taken himself if he were alive today. 

Can’t you just hear Will—or Lum 
and Abner—advising Chester Bowles, 
‘“How’d you ’spect us farmers t’ break 
our backs going broke? Give us some 
help and mebbe a aircrafter or shipyards 
cost-plus-six-per cent contract and we'll 
raise so many vittles you'll be order’n 
us to plow ’em under !” 

Perhaps some day Lum and Abner 
will decide to form a Kiwanis Club in 
Pine Ridge. Such a club would give 
them a greater outlet for their ideas in 
keeping Pine Ridge in the news. As a 
president, Lum would keep the towns- 
folk on the alert, and what Abner could 
do to the agenda of a meeting would be 
plenty. Possibly the county seat would 
become of secondary importance to Pine 
Ridge. 
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... BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY 





AAGEBERG, RICHARD A. 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


ANDREWS, CHARLES W. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


APPLETON, HERMAN 
SAYRE, OKLAHOMA 


AULT, LEO. V. 
MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO 


BAKER, C. TED 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


BARNES, HERBERT E. 
PETERBORO, ONTARIO 


BEACH, HARRY 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


BECKER, THOMAS 
BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 


BELL, DR. KENNETH 
SANFORD, FLORIDA 


BETTSCHEN, DONALD J. 
DETROIT LAKES, MINNESOTA 


BITAR, EMIL S. 
RAYMOND, WASHINGTON 


BLACK, J. BURPEE 
WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA 


BREEN, M. D. 
ST. STEPHEN, NEW BRUNSWICK 


BRENGLE, JOHN S. 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


CRATER, HAROLD C. 
LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 


CRUM, RAY G. 
OSSINING, NEW YORK 


DAVENPORT, JOHN R. 
HOLDENVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DEMLIN, KENNETH C. 
KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY 


EBERSOLD, ALBERT J. 
CORBIN, KENTUCKY 


EIKENBERRY, VIRGIL 
VINCENNES, INDIANA 


FARISH, HARRY S. 
WESTWOOD VILLAGE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


FARISH, WILLIAM S. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


FITZGERALD, WALTER 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


FJELSTAD, JOSEPH A. 
LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 


FORDYCE, JOHN R. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


FRENCH, FORREST J. 
* __ EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


GAUSE, DAMON J. 
WINDER, GEORGIA 


GIDLEY, DONALD S. 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 





GOODIN, HERMAN R. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


GREIG, WM. A. 
BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA 


HAINES, CHAS. M. 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 


HANKS, CHARLES H. JR. 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


HARPER, O. C. JR. 
COVINGTON, GEORGIA 


HARTRY, WILLIAM 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


HAYES, WM. J. 
FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


HOGG, ROSS 
GILMER, TEXAS 


HORWICH, IRVING L. © 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


HUNTER, L. W. 
ATHENS, OHIO 


HUTZ, LEO. K. 
CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES, NEWTON T. JR. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


JOHNSON, JOHN M. 
LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


KLEINE, DR. HANS 
SOUTHWEST ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAMB, CLAYTON 
BEND, OREGON 


LEE, A. CARL, JR. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA | 








LESLIE, J. MARTIN 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


LOCKE, PRESTON G. 
UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


McFALL, J. WILLIAM 
MARION, VIRGINIA 


MILLER, H. H. ; 
GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
MYERS, ELLIS C. 

HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


NELMS, JOHN G. 
ROME, GEORGIA 


NELSON, CARL A. 
SOUTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


OUTLAW, JOHN 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


PAPESH, GEORGE W. 
KELLOGG, IDAHO 


PARRISH, G. C. 
MERCEDES, TEXAS 


PETERS, ALFRED W. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


PETRY, KARL 
HAINES CITY, FLORIDA 


PONDER, ALBERT 
CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


REID, DR. J. D, 
IRONWOOD, ‘MICHIGAN 
RIEGAL, F. M. 


CHERAW, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ROBINSON, WILLIAM 
ROSELAND, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROBISON, C. C. 
MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 


ROSS, EDWARD 
EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 


ROSS, JAMES F. 
QUEBEC, QUEBEC 


SHAFFER, J. T. 
SELLERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SMITH, JAMES C. 
ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA 


SPRENG, ROBERT 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


STAFFORD, DR. CHARLES 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


STEININGE > GEORGE 
RICHMOND HiLL-KEW 
FOREST, NEW YORK 


STILLWELL, T. K. P. 
PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


THEOBALD, ED. 
VINCENNES, INDIANA 


VIC, EDGAR L. 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


WHITENER, M. E. JR. 
MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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THE GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME 
WHAT was once referred to in song and story as the 
good old summertime begins to take on the complexion of 


the bad old summertime under war conditions. The schools 


will close as usual, giving leisure to 
thousands of children all over the 
continent. . 

Never in our history have there been 
so many mothers employed every day. 
Never has there been a time when 
children have needed parental guidance 
so much. Here is a situation which 





breeds juvenile delinquency in heart- 
breaking proportions. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation reports that kid- 
napping is almost entirely wiped out; extortion is now 
almost unknown; organized gangsterism has been almost 
entirely broken up; alien enemy sabotage and espionage 
are almost non-existent, but juvenile delinquency is on the 
steady increase. So is automobile theft. The F.B.I. says 
that the crime of automobile theft is due almost entirely 
to juvenile delinquency, as most automobiles are stolen by 
tcen-age criminals, 

This is not a condition in some far off land and clime. 
This is a condition right in your town and every other 
town on this continent; a condition which is squarely in 
the lap of the better citizens in your town. 

\nd it is not a matter to be attended to at some distant 
day when you have time to do it! It is a burning issue 
right this minute. 

Here is a chance for Kiwanis leadership to save the 
young people of your town. What is your Kiwanis club 
doing to prevent and cure juvenile delinquency ? 

The devil has plenty of work waiteng for those idle 
hands. When all those school children are turned loose 
in June, there must be some constructive work waiting for 
them to do lest they turn to destructive work. 

This does not mean that the children in your town are 
bad. But they are filled to the brim with nervous energy 
and animal spirits, and for this youthful enthusiasm they 
must have an outlet. If they are kept busy and happy with 
jobs and sports, they will not be forming gangs to steal 


cars or rob filling stations. 


Kiwanis has done -enough underprivileged child work 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


to require no specific explanation of what to do. There 
are thousands of vacation jobs to be filled. The farmers 
need help in planting and harvesting crops. There are 
Victory Gardens to be cultivated. There should be swim- 
ming pools, baseball leagues, teen-age clubs where they can 
have clean fun. 

Keep these children busy and happy and you will keep 
them out of the ranks of those juvenile delinquents who 
are facing judges, filling reform schools and prisons, and 
changing from future useful citizens to future criminals. 

Do what you can to solve this problem today, and com- 
ing generations will bless you. 


You lose your right to criticize the govern- 
ment of your country when you neglect to go 
to the polls and cast your vote. 


SICK CLUBS 

NO organization in the civic club field has as enviable a 
record as Kiwanis in one respect. The death rate in Kiwanis 
is lower than in any of the other great civic groups. In 
proportion to the number of clubs organ- 

YOURE vor 


SICK —SUSY 
sezy 





ized, fewer Kiwanis clubs have ceased 





to function than in any other organiza. 





tion covering the same field. 

The reason fot this low death rate is 
that Kiwanis clubs do not just happen 
on impulse. A careful survey is made 
of each town before a club is organized. 
This is done either by one of the field 
representatives, or by the district governor or one of his 
lieutenant governors in cooperation with the nearest neigh- 
boring Kiwanis club. 

In spite of every precaution, however, some Kiwanis clubs 
have ceased to function. There is a definite reason in every 
case, and the same reason in most cases. 

Some prominent angler has said that there are two words 
which can never be used in speaking of a fish. The two 
words are “always” and “never”. There is nothing a fish 
never does, and nothing a fish always does. 

There are, however, two things which are always true of 
a sick Kiwanis club. Its first symptom, and the cause of its 
illness. Always the first symptom of a sick club is a falling 
off in attendance. When the members stop attending the 
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meetings of a club, it behooves the leaders of that club to get 
busy at once and find out why. 

Ninety nine times out of a hundred, a careful investiga- 
tion of one of these clubs shows that it is inactive. It is 
doing nothing to justify its existence in the community. In 
days like these, men have no time to waste on a civic organ- 
ization which has become merely a luncheon club. To suc- 
ceed, it must be doing something for civic betterment. It 
must be carrying out one or more of the objectives of 
Kiwanis, 

A busy club has few problems. Men join Kiwanis with the 
thought of doing something for the town in which they live, 
and if that club fails in its duty, then they lose interest and 
drop out. Few, if any, clubs ever died because the member- 
ship was overworked. On the contrary, the most successful 
clubs are invariably the busiest ones. 

You know who finds work for idle hands to do. In an idle 
Kiwanis club, the devils of nonattendance and lack of in- 
terest find their opportunity. 

If your club seems to be slowing down; if your attend- 
ance is getting below normal; the first remedy to try is a 
worthwhile objective into which the membership can put 
a lot of time and energy. 

The club will take on new life and a new spirit. 


The more important a man becomes to himself, the 
less important he becomes to other people. 
Men move in mysterious ways their blunders to 
perform. 


EXERCISE YOUR RIGHT 

ARE you satisfied with the men holding political office in 
your city? Are you content with the men elected in your 
county, parish or voting precinct? Do you believe that the 
officers of your state or province have 
rendered good and valuable service for 
the people? Do you think the premier 
or the president has made such a good 
record that it is wise to re-elect him? 

It makes little difference whether 
your answer is “yes” or “no”, but it 
makes a lot of difference whether or 
not you go to the polls and record your 
opinion. If these men have served you 
and your community well, the least you 
can do in all fairness is to cast your vote for them to con- 
tinue to do their good work. 

If these men have been guilty of neglect of the best in- 
terests of the people; if they, have yielded to graft or have 
allowed themselves to be swayed by pressure groups of any 
sort, then there is no excuse for you to grumble about in- 
competence in high places if you do not go to the polls and 
register your protest by voting against them! 

Try to imagine what a privilege it would be in Germany 
or any of the low countries of Europe to be able to cast a 
vote against Hitler and his regime. Try to think what it 
would mean to the slaves of Japan if they could go to the 
polls and cast a vote against the military masters who have 
condemned them to a lifetime of privation and a future 
without hope. 

There are not many countries left where the democratic 
system of government by the people, of the people and for 
the people exists. Let us prove that we deserve this rare 
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privilege by exercising the right of franchise guaranteed 
us by our governments. 

We are lacking in the most elementary form of patriotism 
if we fail to go to the polls and vote for the candidates of 
our choice. 


“There is not enough darkness in all the world to 
put out the light of one small candle.” 


LET’S GO FISHING 


THE military men in charge of this war are not following 
the tactics you planned for them at the beginning of this 
war. If only they had done what you told the fellows at the 
club they should do, this war would 

have been pretty nearly over by now, 

you believe. But, they are in charge we Pe. ~~ x 
and you can’t do anything about it, so— (x : (i 2 

Why not go fishing instead of getting Sq ro v 
mad about it? 

There is no use talking about it. 
History proves that after every war 
there is inflation. If people have more 
money to spend than there are things 
to buy, inflation is inevitable. We are 
just as sure to have it as anything, you firmly believe, but 





there isn’t anything you can do about it, so— 

Why not just go fishing and forget about it? 

When this war is over, we should be hard, not soft, with 
the people who are to blame for it all. Hitler and Tojo and 
a lot of other fellows need to be hung up by the neck as 
an example to all the world and a discouragement to all 
future dictators, you believe, but there isn’t anything you 
can do about that yet, so— 

Why not just go fishing? 

Too many people go to the golf course instead of church 
on Sunday morning. They all should attend church like 
you do, and stay away from the golf course on Sunday. 
They shouldn’t sleep late on Sunday, either, because they 
set a bad example for the rising generation, you believe, 
but there doesn’t seem to be much you can do about it, so— 

Why not go fishing? (Not on Sunday, of course!) 


Agriculture is the home front for victory. 


A KIWANIS CLUB 
THERE are times when we are likely to forget that a 
Kiwanis club is a club in reality. The characteristics of a 
club are fellowship, geniality, sociability and friendship. 
Unless we are able to instill these club 
features into our Kiwanis and our Ki- 
wanians, we are missing one of the 
finest features of the organization. 
Yes, we are at war. The needless 
expenditure of money is to be frowned 
on, but there are ladies’ nights, amateur 
entertainment and other social features 





of Kiwanis which involve no great cost 
to the club or the membership, and which have a stimulating 
effect on the home front and the club front. 

Sociability and friendship between tlie members of a 
Kiwanis club should be encouraged in every way. Social 
occasions make us better acquainted with each other and our 
families better acquainted. It is proverbial that people who 
do not like each other are merely people who do not know 
each other. 














Minneapolis 


Adopts 


Marines 


Wonder what your club 
can do to help in war ef- 
fort? Read how the Min- 
busy 


neapolis club got 


and helped the Marines. 


President Ben Carleton and 
other Minneapolis Kiwanians 
checking athletic equipment 


and games before it was flown 
to Marines. The load totaled 
2,000 pounds. 


a 


2 | 
] 
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by Charles Johnson 


HAIRMAN, MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 
TRICT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, MINNEAPOLIS 


HEN the Third Air Wing 
of the U. S. Marines with 
headquarters at Cherry 
Point, N.°C., SOS to the 


Minneapolis Kiwanis club for any spare 


sent out an 


recreational equipment its members 
might have in their attics, they thought 
they would get a response of some kind. 
But the Marine fliers never had any 
] 


idea that the Minneapolis gang would 


dig up enough usable stuff to fill two 
hig airplane transports. 


Yet that is what happened when the 
club’s Wartime Citizenship Committee, 
headed by Paul 


action, 


Koughan, went into 
In two short weeks, here’s what the 
marine boys picked up in Minneapolis: 
Six pianos; 77 golf clubs—woods and 
irons; 16 pounds of games, checkers, 


bingo, cribbage ; 35 jigsaw puzzles ; set of 


Harvard Classics, O’Henry and Kipling 


books; 225 decks of playing cards; 22 


miscellaneous 
balls, softball bats, football, boxing and 


games, dozens of base- 
tennis equipment, badminton sets and 
what have you. 

Lt. James Gibbons, a Minneapolis 
boy, made the original plea by mail to 
Ben 


his home town club to President 


Carleton. In two weeks, the Kiwanians 
had enough paraphernalia to fill one 
transport. Chairman Paul Koughan 
wired for the plane. 

When the big transport reached Min- 
neapolis, Lt. Gibbons said that his outfit 
in the Southwest Pacific could use a few 
pianos. A radio appeal was made for 
them. The club had 13 of them in two 
days, but six is all the marines could 
take. They were transported in a sec- 
ond plane that was rushed from Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. 

The undertaking became a city-wide 
radio stations, 


affair as newspapers, 


hotels, civilian defense and individual 
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Photo by 
Kiwanian 
Russ Garlock, 
Mnpls. 
members joined hands to do something 

for the service men. 

The veterans’ Hospital at Fort 
Snelling took care of the packing. Here 
is a significant thing about it all: The 
two transports carried all of the con- 
tributions direct to the Third Air 
Wing's Southwest Pacific base without 
even opening the boxes at Cherry Point. 

As a result of this pleasant experi- 
ence, Minneapolis Kiwanians 
adopted the Third Air Wing of the 
Local mem- 


have 


Marines for the duration. 
bers will take care of all of the fliers’ 
needs, things that will make their leisure 
time behind the battle front more en- 
joyable. It’s a big assignment, but the 
local club believes it can handle it. 
This first project set the Minneapolis 
wartime citizenship committee off to a 
great start for 1944 and this activity is 
listed as No. 1 on the club’s program 


for this year. 
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Specific 


Charter 


Outlined to Nation 





Warren H. Atherton, Charles L. Wheeler, Adrien J. Falk, President of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and Donald B. Rice at meeting sponsored by the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


N San Francisco recently a luncheon 

was given by the Chamber of Com- 

merce honoring the presidents of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Ki- 
wanis International, Rotary Interna- 
tional and the National Commander of 
the American Legion who had met 
earlier in the year to draw up a state- 
ment of principles for meeting postwar 
problems known as the Specific Charter. 

The meeting, at which the principles 
of the charter were further discussed, 
was conducted by Adrien J. Falk, Presi- 
dent, who interviewed Donald B. Rice, 
Oakland, President of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Charles L. Wheeler, San Fran- 
cisco, President, Rotary International 
and Warren H. Atherton, Stockton, 
National Commander, American Le- 
gion. Eric A. Johnston, Spokane, Presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, who 
had participated in the earlier confer- 
ence, was unable to be present. 

Mr. Atherton said that as a result of 
contact with thousands of service men 
in this country and in Africa they were 
unanimous in stating they “wanted to 
fight this war to a complete and suc- 
cessful conclusion and then participate 
in such form of world federation as 
will assure peace for the future.” 

Mr. Wheeler thought that interna- 
tional agencies should be established to 
supervise and coordinate the processes 
of readjustment immediately following 
the war. 
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A transcript of the Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand broadcast may be 
secured for ten cents by writing the 
Reviewing Stand, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. The prin- 
ciples of the Specific Charter were 
published in the January issue of this 


magazine, second cover. 
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On the home front, Mr. Rice paid a 
tribute to the planning being undertaken 
by Chambers of Commerce and service 
clubs for an orderly transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 

All agreed that the United 
must not fail in its responsibility for 


States 


assuring and maintaining peace; that 
we must provide opportunities for those 
in service to resume civilian pursuits 
that 
as a nation we will continue to follow 
the laid 
which leads to 


in keeping with their capabilities ; 


road out by our forefathers 


opportunity through 
individual initiative. 


Forum Over Network 


LTHOUGH every precaution must 
be taken against inflation, Ameri- 
ca’s future is bright, according to rep- 
resentatives of three of the nation’s 
great service organizations in a discus- 
sion covering the outlook for business 
during a broadcast of the Northwestern 
University Reviewing Stand over the 
Mutual Network Sunday, May 14. 
Participating in the program, broad- 
from coast to were Ben 


cast coast, 


Dean, treasurer of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional; the Hon. Prentice Cooper, gov- 
ernor of Tennessee and chairman of 
the American Legion’s national com- 
mittee on free enterprise; Charles L. 
Wheeler, San Francisco, president of 
Rotary International, and Dr. James 
H. McBurney, dean of the School of 


(Turn to page 30) 


NORTHW!<TERN 


ABE 


TAND 





Dr. James H. McBurney, moderator, Hon. Prentice Cooper, Charles L. Wheeler and Ben Dean at 


Northwestern University Reviewing Stand broadcast over WGN, Chicago, 


Sunday, May 1/4. 
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IT’S COL. DODGSON NOW 


Senior Chaplain 


The promotion of 


Arthur S. Dodgson from Lieutenant 
Colonel to the rank of Colonel was re- 
cently announced by Major General 
Hugh J. Knerr, Commanding General 
of the Air Service Command, United 


States Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 

Colonel Dodgson, former pastor of the 
Wyoming Baptist Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is Senior Chaplain for the United 
States Strategic Air Forces, and also 
acts in an advisory capacity to the Su- 


preme Allied Command. 


He was commissioned in the Chap- 
lains’ Corps November 11, 
1935, and was called to active duty on 
December 17, 1940, as Post Chaplain at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. After 
eight months in Indiana the Chaplain 
was re-assigned as officer in charge of 
pictorial publicity to the Chief of Chap- 
lains in Washington, 


(Res) on 


Before being assigned as Senior Chap- 
lain to the Eight Air Force under Gen- 
Dodgson served as 
with the Troop 
Carrier Command. In January of this 


Eaker, 


Chaplain 


eral Ira 


Command 


year, when the United States Strategic 
Air 
chosen as Senior Chaplain for the en- 


Forces were organized, he was 


tire Command. The appointment charges 
the Chaplain with the responsibility of 
guiding the spiritual life of the thou- 
sands of and in the Air 


men women 


Forces. 





Before entering the Service, Chaplain 
Dodgson, in addition to his activities as 
pastor of the Wyoming Baptist Church, 
was president of the Greater Cincinnati 
Baptist Minister Conference, and secre- 
tary of the Valley-Lockland Kiwanis 
Club. 

EAGER TO HELP 


If any Kiwanian or son of a Kiwa- 
nian is in Crile General Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
Kiwanis club would like to know it as 
they are most desirous of making that 
person’s stay in the hospital a little more 
bearable. Write President H. Carl 
Haag, 4940 State Road, Cleveland 9, 
Ohio. 





HONORED WITH PURPLE HEART 


North Hudson, New Jersey Kiwa- 
nians are proud of their member, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Abram Weiss, U. S. 
N. R. He recently received the Purple 
Heart for wounds received in action. 
In June of 1942 Commander Weiss was 
aboard a destroyer as an officer when 
the vessel was sunk by an enemy sub- 
marine. For fourteen hours he and a 
raft full of survivors floated about under 
the blazing sun. Two fingers on the 
doctor’s hand were injured and for a 
time it was thought he would lose one 
but the infection subsided under skilled 


care, 








Major Bob Waffle, member of the Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, club with the Medical Corps somewhere 
in the Southwest Pacific (second from right, front row naturally) and some of his pals pose with 


native dancers. 


The occasion was a native festival. 
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By Frank Luther Mott 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Major Joppolo Was 
a -Good Man 


HE best books that have come 

out of this war have been books 

about people. That is doubtless 
because people have to fight wars, bear 
the brunt, live and love and strive and 
suffer through them. Probably the only 
good books at any time are the books 
«bout. people, and those about ideas. 

A Bell for Adano, by John Hersey 
(Knopf, $2.50) is a novel about people 
and ideas. Major Joppolo is the AMG 
officer assigned to govern the Italian 
town of Adano after its occupation by 
the Americans. He had been a clerk in 
the Sanitary Department of New York. 
He was a common sort of fellow, but he 
knew the Italian language and some- 
thing of Italian culture from his parents, 
who had been immigrants. How he won 
the love of the people of Adano, and 
how he lost his job by order of a tough 
general who had no sympathy whatever 
with what the “Mister Major” was try- 
ing to do, is the story that Mr. Hersey 
tells. What Joppolo was aiming at, and 
very consciously too, was the training 
of the good people of Adano in the prac- 
tices and ideals of democracy. With alf 
his mistakes and sentimentality and 
vanity, -Joppolo was making progress. 
Joppolo was a good man. 

Some of the episodes of the book are 
touching and beautiful. The author has 
a strong feeling for the simplicity, the 
shortcomings, and the basic culture of 
the Italian people. There is also some 
talk which, though thoroughly realistic, 
makes the book—well—unsafe for read- 
ing aloud in the family circle as one 
might read Little Women. 


How accurately 4 Bell for Adano 
portrays the work of the AMG the 
present reviewer ventures no opinion. 
Suffice it to say that the story seems 
It is already having 
a national best seller. 


fully convincing. 
a big success as 
Its deserved success is due largely to 
the picture of Major Joppolo, who, let 
us reiterate, was a good man. 


Private B reger 


ARE you a Private Breger fan? If you 
are, then this is your meat; if you have 
been living in benighted ignorance of 
this blundering, original, funny-looking 
soldier, here is your chance to make his 
acquaintance and capture some chuckles 
that are all too rare these days. The 
new Dave Breger cartoon book is called 
Frivate Breger’s War (Random House, 
$2). A good book for the living room; 
then you'll want to pass it on to your 
friends, or a son in the service. 


The Story of Canada 


AT LAST we have a reasonably short, 
competently written history of Canada 
which profit and 
pleasure on both sides of the border. Its 
author, Donald Grant Creighton, is a 


can be read with 


history professor at the University of 
Toronto; and its title is Dominion of the 
North (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). 

The people of the United States know 
far too little about their brethren to 
the North. The two nations are destined 
to be more closely associated in the 
future—by highways, by industry, and 
by (we hope) some admixture of cul- 
tures. In this book of 
Creighton’s we may understand more 


Professor 


about such significant things as Canada’s 


2! 


great body of French-speaking people, 
why the four more northerly colonies 
acid not join with the thirteen which 
later made up the United States in the 
Revolution of 1776, the importance of 
the doctrine of reciprocity in trade, and 
the Canadian 

Iingland and the Empire. 


changing relations to 


These are 
cnly a few matters in a historical nar- 
full in the 
political and economic departments. 


rative which is notably 

This is not a book for an evening’s 
1elaxation, but it is a work of special 
interest to the readers of this magazine 
because of Kiwanis International and its 
work in drawing two great peoples to- 
gether. The writing, though not bril- 
liant, is clear and readable. 


Fighting Ships 

LIFE on a destroyer—what the sailors 
and officers are like, what they do in 
hours of recreation, what happens at 
times of danger—this is what you get in 
Captain Frederick J. Bell's Condition 
Red (Longmans, Green, $3). The nar- 
ratives of battle action are genuinely 
thrilling and the descriptions of life 
aboard this type of ship interesting. 

Captain Bell is a good writer, and un 
doubtedly a fine officer. He has a sense 
of humor and a feeling for personalities : 
he is no brass hat. 

And he loves his ship. Let us allow 
him one quotation; he is speaking of 
destroyers as a class: “They’re the hot 
test, fastest, 
ships we have; they are uncomfortable 


coldest, rough-ridingest 
and wet; they have a hull so thin you 
could break through it with a hammer; 
they have the horsepower of a battle- 
ship and less armor than our newest 
bombing planes; they carry three hun- 
dred officers and men packed in a 
slender, streamlined form that is de- 
signed to strike hard and strike fast. 
Gun for gun, ton for ton, they are the 
fightingest things afloat.” 

The book’s title is the technical term 
for alarm when attack is threatened. A 





good title—an excellent book. 


Whoduntt of the Month 


INTERESTING 
brings a group of New York cartoon- 
ists into a flock of murders, The Man 
With the Lumpy Nose is something dif- 
ferent. Lawrence Lariar (it sounds like 
a pen-name) is the whodunitter 
won the $1,000 Red 
Dodd, Mead & Company with this first 
novel ($2). You will find the clue in a 


largely because it 


who 


3adge Prize of 


couple of cartoons, and I mean you will. 





The Record Speaks 
The record speaks for itself! 
We 


an outstanding 


The 
t Cleveland, Ohio, Kiwanis club has 
underprivileged child 
activities record. 
7 he 


club selected a group of underprivileged 


“rood work” began when the 
boys from among the pupils of a public 
chool in the poorest district of the city 
in ages from 10-13 years. They were 
given membership in the local Y.M.C.A. 
branch, and a group was formed under a 
physical instructor, who was furnished 
hy the institution. After providing the 
boys with appropriate clothing for gym- 
nasium activity, the group was taken 
through a year of intense physical train- 
ing. Whenever possible, on account of 
the war-food situation, they were given 
a nourishing meal after these exercises 
and on that occasion were taught good 
citizenship and behavior. 

The second undertaking and achieve- 
ment was the establishment and support 
of a day nursery, which was created in 
1943 at the me 
The wives of service 


February, historical 


John’s Church. 


men only, brought their youngsters, 


irom 2-6 years old, to this nursery on 
their way to work in the morning and 
they were sure that their children would 
be well taken care of while they them- 
selves were lending their support to the 


war effort of the nation. 


“Old Man Buffalo” 

\ Buffalo purchased by the Wessing- 
South Dakota, 
ciub from the Custer State Park proved 
Almost 


every part of the buffalo was profitably 


ton Springs, Kiwanis 


tu be an all-round investment. 
ised. The head was given to the Junior 
Historical Society of the high school to 
be mounted. The hide was turned over 
war bond drive committee to be 
All the 
eat was sold in a few days, at slightly 
beef The 


to the 
sold to the highest bond buyer. 


higher than prices. profit 


made on the investment went to the club 
treasury for local public service. 

At the ladies’ night buffalo dinner, 
“Old Man Buffalo” Novem- 
ber Reader’s Digest, an interesting his- 


from the 


tory of the “King of the Plains,” was 
read, together with an original poem by 
Kiwanian Fred N. Dunham. “Home on 
the Range” was the theme song of the 


evening. 


A Fine Start! 

When fifty-four foreign born resi- 
dents of California decided to become 
full-fledged American citizens, and 
pledged allegiance to this country, the 
San Bernardino, California Kiwanis 
club arranged an impressive and color- 
ful program for them. 

Organizations and groups which took 
the 

Legion, 


included the 
Woman’s Relief 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the San Bernardino Senior 
High School girls’ chorus, and the 670th 


part in ceremonies 
American 


Corps, 









he ay i? 
. —, 


ae 
BK. 


Army Air Force 
band. 
J. R. Garrity, 


inspector in 
charge of the im- 
migration and nat- 
uralization serv- 
ice, conducted the 


final examination 


of the applicants, 
while Miss Edith 
Marchese, deputy 
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administered the oath of 


county clerk, 
allegiance. 


All Hail Charlie Cowdin 

The first Kiwanis club paid tribute 
to Charles Cowdin, one of its beloved 
founders, on the occasion of his eighty- 
first birthday. Present for the occasion 
were four generations of his own family, 
and a host of fellow Kiwanians who de- 
lighted to do him honor. 
eulogizing Charlie as a 
Mason, a Kiwanian, a “printer’s prin- 
ter,” and as a man were the highlights 
of a program arranged by Leo Joliat 
and George Ferros. A message of greet- 
ing from International Secretary “Pete” 
Peterson was read. Zel Dowling spoke 
of Charlie’s early days when his father 
ran a small town weekly, “The Rockford 
Register,” with young Charlie helping 
as printer’s devil. 

A beautifully inscribed testimonial, 
the work of Dave Parkinson, and 
eighty-one crisp one dollar bills were 
presented to Charlie in honor of the 


occasion. 


Speeches 


Left: War workers’ children play in nursery fur- 
nished by West Cleveland, Kiwanians. Below: The 
West Cleveland, Ohio, Kiwanis club paid the 
Y. M. C. A. fee for these underprivileged boys. 
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Dr. Ray Linnen, President of the Kiwanis Club of Ottawa, Ontario, presents the plaque which accom- 
panies the ''Tom Thumb'' piano given by the club to Captain H. F. Pullen. 


Hell-Cats Take to the Air 

About three years ago the “Hell-Cats,” 
a group of young men model airplane 
builders and fliers, backed by the Ki- 
wanis club of St. Joseph, Missouri, be- 
gan designing, building, and operating 
their radio-controlled model airplanes. 
This experimentation and operation of 
radio-controlled model planes continued 
until December, 1941, when all amateur 
short wave radio transmitters were or- 
dered off the air by the F.C.C. Aiter this 
government regulation stopped the op- 
eration of the “Hell-Cats” radio-planes, 
the members put more time into contest 
flying of their model planes. They be- 
gan sponsoring model plane contests 
in the Midwest. At all of these contests 
these young fliers brought home their 
share of the prizes and trophies. The 
past vear, the “Hell-Cats” went into the 
new division of Boy Scouts, namely Air 
Scouts, a Senior Scout Committee which 
represented the Kiwanis club in the 
Pony Express Council. Squadron No. 1 
was chartered and installed, which was 
the first Air Scout Squadron west of 
the Mississippi River. 


Citizens of Tomorrow 

The Wartime Citizenship Committee 
of the Normandy, Missouri, Kiwanis 
club in cooperation Richard 
Shouse, former secretary, principal of 
the Normandy High School, conducted 
an “Americanism” essay contest for the 


with 


“citizens of tomorrow.” 

Teachers had _ their 
twelfth grade English classes write es- 
says limited to 1500 words. In the ninth 


eleventh and 


and tenth grades, the limit was 1000 
words; seventh and eighth grades, 500. 
A total of $50.00 in prize money was 
made available by contribution of the 
Normandy Kiwanis club. 

The 


guests of the club and the reading of 


seven winners were luncheon 
their essays to the meeting was the pro- 


gram of the day. 


All Go to Church 

Good Friday, April 7, the Walton, 
New York, club went to 
church! Every member attended the 
Good Friday Service at Christ Epis- 
Rector Victor O. Boyle 


Kiwanis 


copal Church. 
stated that he hoped a precedent had 


23 


been established which would be fol- 


lowed on other “Good Fridays.” 


Broadcasting Pays Dividends 
A week of radio broadcasting recent- 
ly netted the Rouyn, Quebec, Kiwanis 
club a goodly sum for its major projects 
—children’s playground and swimming 
pool and the distribution of milk to un- 
dernourished school children. The club 
did its own broadcasting, provided all 
the programs which were sold to spon- 
sors taken from the business and indus- 
trial area of Rouyn and Noranda. Local 
artists and amateur groups were glad to 
cooperate with the Kiwanis club in its 
worthy undertaking, and needless to say 
everyone concerned had a lot of fun. 


“Keep America American” 
With all the fervor of the old-fash- 
ioned revivalists the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Kiwanians and Rotarians have launched 
their “Keep America American” cam- 
bill- 


roonls, 


paign. From all sides, movies, 


boards, meeting halls, school 


from hundreds of business men and 


from a_ highly organized speakers’ 


this 


pounded. The program is the gospel of 


bureau, program has been ex- 


“maintaining America fundamentally as 
1.18" 
This recent program has not been a 


political campaign. The Kiwanians and 


Rotarians did not have “fish to fry.” 
Their campaign was a sincere effort to 
remind their fellow Tulsans of the 


soundness, the efficacy of the American 
system. More than 1,000 window cards 
plugged the “Keep America American” 
theme, and on more than 24 billboards 
the idea was pictured. 





Rochester, Michigan, Kiwanians do their part in helping to save valuable crops. 


picking tomatoes. 


Here they are shown 
They also picked peppers and threshed beans and earlier in the season assisted 
farmers in getting their hay in. 





Wartime Streamlined 


Convention 


To Be Held in Chicago 
June 20-22, 1944 


HE week of June 18th to 24th 
will have great significance as 
the All- 
Kiwanis week is recognized by Kiwanis 
Clubs. During this week special atten- 
tion is given to Kiwanis progress as per- 
sonified by the conferences and reports 


annual observance of 


being given at the annual Convention. 

Kiwanians, though disappointed, have 
patriotically recognized the necessity 
for eliminating the opportunity for good 
will and fellowship afforded annually in 
the past, 
rhe difficulties of travel and housing as 


well as the imperative need for making 


due to wartime conditions. 


these available for the armed forces has 
heen recognized, so the convention has 
been limited to the number of delegates 
necessary to constitute a legal body for 
the transaction of business. 

The By-Laws of Kiwanis Interna- 
for such an 
emergency by setting a quorum at 300 


tional have provided 
delegates. In limiting attendance, equal- 
ity of representation must be considered, 
so the International Board decided that 
the attendance could meet the legal re- 
quirements, be representative of all the 
districts by including only the Interna- 
tional Officers and Trustees, the Past 
International International 
Committee Chairmen and District Of- 
Every delegate could know the 


Presidents, 


ficers, 
wishes of the clubs adjacent to his own 
club, even though he could not be an 
accredited delegate for all of them. 

Past Interna- 
International Com- 


International officers, 


tional Presidents, 


mittee Chairmen and District Gover- 


nors normally are delegates as provided 
By-Laws. It 


by the was 


therefore to have the other district of- 


necessary 


ficers attending elected as delegates by 
their respective clubs in order that they 
might qualify. The cooperation by the 
club in acceding to a request that this 
be done, has been most gratifying, and 
indicates appreciation of the problem 
which had to be faced. 

When these delegates return to their 
respective homes, they will have much 
of interest to pass on to the clubs, and 
result from 


many fine 


this. The convention will be devoid of 


programs can 
the usual entertainment features and all 
time will be devoted to planning for the 
continued advancement of Kiwanis ac- 
complishments which have been so note- 


worthy during the war years. 





Home of the General Office, viewed from the 
entrance to the Medinah Club where convention 
sessions will be held. 


District conventions will play an im- 
portant part again this year, and the in- 
spiration and knowledge gained by the 
delegates to the Streamlined Wartime 
Convention will be passed on. 

It is to be hoped that before another 
year rolls around our major objective 
will have been decided, peace will have 
come, and all Kiwanians can again en- 
joy the enthusiasm and fellowship of a 
real, full-sized Kiwanis International 
Convention. 


Coming in July Issue 


The July issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine will carry an article on the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Denver, 1924, 
the twentieth anniversary of which will 
be recognized at the Streamlined War- 
time Convention to be held in June. 
This will recall to many the spirited 
planning which took place in those 
years, the results of which have proved 
to be so sound and practical. The ex- 
pansion of Kiwanis on the foundation 
laid by the early pioneers is a significant 
tribute to their sound judgment and 
foresight. 
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Young Men’s Christian 
Association Observes 


100th Anniversary 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, whose familiar red triangle has 
become a symbol of service in 66 coun- 
tries and throughout every state of the 
union, observes its Centennial year in 
1944, 

From its very first day in London, 
England, in 1844, the YMCA has been 
vitally concerned with the welfare of 
young men engaged in commerce and 
industry. A 23-year old dry goods clerk 
founded the YMCA in a small room 
above a London drapery shop. His 
name was George Williams. He was 
troubled about the moral conditions in 
which apprentices were forced to work 
in the London of that day. He sug- 
gested to a group of his friends that 
they form a fellowship for worship, mu- 
tual pleasure, and growth. They called 
their new organization the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

From these beginnings in 1844, the 
YMCA has grown to a world-wide or- 
ganization with over 5,000,000 members. 
There are 1,200 association buildings 
in the United States and Canada, where 
there are now 1,200,000 members. In 
addition to the membership of the 
YMCA, thousands of other men, women, 
and children use the recreational, phy- 
sical, and social facilities of its buildings. 

The YMCA is finding little time for 
elaborate celebration of its Centennial 
in 1944. Instead, this Christian organi- 
zation is busily maintaining its three- 
fold concern for the spiritual, mental, 
and educational growth of its vast mem- 
bership. It is playing an important and 
influential role in moulding the shape 
of things to come after the war. It is 
striving to provide wholesome interests 
for youngsters who come to neighbor- 
hood YMCA’s on the home front, while 
it ministers to courageous fighting men 
and women on many war fronts, near 
and far. 

& 


THE MEETING PLACE 
OF FRIENDS 


Friendship is like a tree which grows and grows, 
Whose roots are fed by Heaven's gentle rain, 
And every drop of friendly rain that goes 
Into its roots, renews its life again; 

And no heart is too small to hold a place 
For every friend, and keep each place apart, 
So, friends, this thought from memory ne'er 

efface;— 
The meeting place of friends is in the heart. 


Chas. L. H. Wagner, 


MEMBER OF K1wANis CLuB OF BosTOoN 
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Back row left to right: 





E. C. Edmonds, V. P., Ooltewah, W. G. Foster, Past Governor, Chattanooga, 





Dr. J. Lindsey Robb, Past Governor, Athens, E. L. Fox, Secretary, Grady Poe, Treasurer, Ooltewah. 


Front row: Mrs. W. G. Foster, Mrs. 


Cc. V. Mayer, C. V. 


Mayer, President, Ooltewah, Dr. Spencer J. 


McCallie, Past Governor, Chattanooga, W. E. Fearing, Governor, Ashland, Kentucky, Joseph N. Jones, 
Lt. Gov., Chattanooga. 


Ooltewah, Tennessee, Off to Flying Start! 


HE new Ooltewah, Tennessee, 

club sponsored by Lieutenant 

Governor Joseph N. Jones and 
the Chattanooga club, was off to a run- 
ning start March 23, in a successful 
charter Ladies’ Night 
ceremony. More than two hundred per- 
attended, including forty from 
Chattanooga and smaller delegations 
from more distant Cleveland, Harriman, 
Spring City, Tellico Plains, Copperhill, 
Sweetwater, and Athens. The home 
club gave a perfect foundation for a 
great meeting with a turkey dinner from 
President Mayer’s own farm and other 
delicacies such as the visitors had not 


presentation 


sons 


eaten from city cans since Pearl Harbor. 
Lieutenant Governor Jones, presiding 
over his second new club Charter Night 
in recent years, presided over a musical 


and novelty program led by Vaughn 
Cornish of Chattanooga, assisted by 
President Lloyd McLain of Cleveland 
and David McLain of Chattanooga. The 
charter was presented by Governor 
W. E. Fearing and accepted by Presi- 
dent Mayer. 
J. McCallie delivered the principal ad- 
dress of the evening. Past Governor J. 
Lindsey Robb of Athens presented the 
gifts from the clubs of Division VII. 

The officers of the newly organized 


Past Governor Spencer 


club are: President, Charles V. Mayer, 
Vice-President, Edward C. 
Treasurer, Grady Poe, Secretary, Al- 


Edmonds, 


bert L. Fox. The following were se- 
lected directors: Jesse B. Pearson, 
James A. Largen, Carl Tallent, R. C. 
Campbell, Jr., Fred Tim 
Huddleston, and Eugene Robinson. 


Robinson, 


Charter To Ida Grove, Iowa 


The charter-presentation program of 
the Ida Grove, Iowa, club was held re- 
cently at the Baxter Hotel in Ida Grove. 
Governor Paul James of the Nebraska- 
Iowa District presented the charter and 
the main address of the evening. The 
Kiwanis Club of Sac City, Iowa, spon- 
sored the club. 








The newly elected officers of the Ida 
Grove club are: Frank Halloran, presi- 
dent; A. M. McIntyre, Vice-President; 
Don McKnight, 
The directors elected are: C. W. Foltz, 
L. V. Overholtzer, John Fair, Dr. J. A. 
Nye, Tom Irvine, I. 


James Lipton, Jr. 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


M. Thomas, and 











Governor Paul James, Nebraska-lowa District, presents the charter to a group of Kiwanians at a 
charter program of the Ida Grove, lowa club. Seated left to right: Rev. H. E. Whyte, Chas. L. Pullen, 
Pres. Max Clark, Mayor C. L. Lee, Lt. Gov. Wilson, Chas. Hacke, Fred Ehrhardt. 
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® 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
June 18-24 
a 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25—July | 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
September 17-23 


a 
LOYALTY DAYS 
October 
2 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-7 
e 
FIRE PREVENTION DAY 
October 9 
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Guadalcanal during the rainy season. There are two 
seasons, rainy, between November and May, and 
the wet. The only difference is that during the wet 
season there are no floods. Or as the natives put 
it, when the rainy season comes ''white men leave 
the island and natives die.'' American Marines, 
soldiers and sailors couldn't leave the island and 
when the rainy season reached its peak they were 
amazed’ at the vast quantities of water that poured 
continuously from the clouds. As much as eight 
inches of rain fell in 24 hours and rivers rose as 
high as seven feet above normal in two hours. 
Practically everything was under water and most 
forms of transportation were by boat. 
Cover photo and those in article "Nor Wind Nor 
Rain . "on page |2 are courtesy of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, Public Relations Department. 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days ... among 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Choteau Front , Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandre Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Mote! Saskatchewan, Regina, Sesk.— A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hote! Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
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5 In New York—It’s = 
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5 Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
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“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF TSS50ROOMS a 


Me AIR-CONDITIONED 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 











1 SYRA 


y HEART OF 
NEW YORK 







HOTE 


in THE VER 
UPSTATE 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 - 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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top Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 





Aew Wotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 











EDGEWATER BEACH nore 





5300 Block — 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With : 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHIC AGO 


building Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











Hotel OKLAHOMA. 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 





SUNN 


HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


* 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH CCLUMBIA 
(BUBBLE STOOL Oe TE 


SSS SSR BREE 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 








IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS? HOTEL URMEY | 
“A saaiaeaee 5 Dis ome ion ea Miami’s Most Distinguished Address 





and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami 
W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
“Ss! INGLE ROOMS from 7 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 President Manager 











KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 

NEWARK, N. J. 

| 

; 





Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 























y ; HOTEL 
The EMERSON Hotel --° TF k, ° Springfield, 
Maiesiesonst a HOT SPRINGS 3x: ARKANSAS émball “i 
, : Hey OI Where Kiwanians Meet 
Kiwanis Headquarters i anheamrtes. Bark Wedncaday Noo 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 
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Charleston, Each room contains bath, circu- Be MONTREAL, CANADA 


y : When in St. Louis visit 
West Virginia’s lating ice water, radio loud speak 


newest and most oan seusine aie pin Eons I n FO REST PA RK HOTE L 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 5S 0 





Home of the Famous 

















ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director SN DOMINION SOUARE CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
= 4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 

















1 
HOTEL Kiwanis Headquarters The Travel Wise Stop 


SHERMAN] PING 


Famous Maine Food 
1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO ROOMS FROM $1.75 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 


KIWANIANS MEET AT 


™ 1 aloe Hotel 


, 
E. Curry Dugan, General Manager|’ §f 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1.N. J. 


o HOME of RADIO STATION WAAT 




















at MemP"” PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


A R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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[s THESE HOTELS 


| THEV MUST BE GOOD 











Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


CZ OMA SD 





Milly Forconal 


Dalla Kiwanians 


paid tribute to their Past President and 
International Trustee Charles S. Dud- 


Texas, recently 


ley who is leaving Texas to become the 
Executive Manager of The Associated 
Industries of Georgia at Atlanta, by 
celebrating “Dudley Day.” One hundred 
forty-eight active and fourteen privi- 
leged members were present, with sev- 
enteen past presidents of the club in 
attendance. Many messages, letters and 
telegrams, were received from the Gen- 
eral Office of Kiwanis International and 
other friends and were read at the meet- 
ing by Past International President O. 
Sam Cummings of Dallas. 

Eleven officers and members of the 
other Dallas Kiwanis clubs were pres- 
ent, among them being Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Merill E. Audrey, as well as other 
visiting Kiwanians and friends. 

William E. Barksdale, 
the Jackson, Mississippi, club, and as- 


secretary of 


sistant secretary of the Jackson Cham- 


ber of Commerce for the past year, will 


become secretary to Governor Tom 
Bailey effective June 1. 
The Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanis 


club has a right to be proud of the fol- 
lowing Kiwanians who have won their 
“new” service spurs recently. 
ast International Vice President R. J. 
Prittie, has been drafted to serve with 
the Manitoba Advisory 
Committee on Post War Planning. Dick 


public 


Government 


Knox has had a life membership in the 





Thanks, Lieut. Taylor 

Two weeks ago we hit port again and 
received our accumulation of mail. 
\mong those pieces which I received 
came two Kiwanis magazines, my mili- 
tary membership card and a copy of 
“Contact” 


from one of the boys at home. After 


with its personal message 


dispensing with all else I came to the 
magazines which stayed on my desk 


unopened until tonight, when I ex- 


pected to make my usual, cursory jn- 


spection of them. As I began my “duti- 


ful” leafing, various comments aroused 


my interest, and I have just finished 


reading the January and February 


Manitoba Golf Association conferred 


upon him. C. A. Clendening has been 
elected president of Associated Fresh 
Air Camps, and the Winnipeg Lawn 
Tennis Club elected Jim Morton their 
president. Jim Speirs is now the new 
president of the Employers’ Association 
of Canada. 


Mark E. Petersen, manager of the 
“Deseret News,” daily Mormon publica- 
tion, and First Vice President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
the 
Apostles of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints at the 14th an- 
nual conference of the Church which 
was recently held in Salt Lake City. 
He the 
youngest apostle ever appointed. 


has been elected one of Twelve 


has distinction of being the 

Mark has spoken many times for the 
“Church of the Air,” a national radio 
broadcast from the huge Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City. 


Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, Interna- 
tional Trustee, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, was honored recently at the North 
Carolina Medical Society meeting held 
at Pinehurst by being elected a member 
of the North Carolina State Board of 
Medical Examiners. 


Harold Colee, Jacksonville, Florida, 
was elected Florida State Chairman of 
the Waste Paper Conservation Commit- 
tee, Eastern Conservation Committee of 
the Waste Paper Consuming Industries. 


Naturally 
certain articles interested me more than 
struck 
squarely—that you were voicing the 


copies from cover to cover. 


others, but one fact me very 
three most important doctrines of Ki- 
First you 
emphasized the need for maintaining the 


wanis and America today. 


basic ideas and ideals of American liv- 
ing during our economic and emotional 
turmoil of today. Second, you spurred 
all on with the reminder that we in the 
four corners of the globe depend on you 
at home for the material and moral sup- 
port for successful termination of the 
war. Third, you recognized and voiced 
the need for reaccommodation of every- 





MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


one concerned when the war is finished. 
The broad scope of study and the ex- 
cellence of presentation very pleasantly 
surprised me, and I regret now that I 
have allowed past articles to slip by me 
practically unnoticed. 

The article “Personal God” by Roe 
Fulkerson appealed to me as being par- 
ticularly relevant and I can certainly 
vouch for his statement that there are 
no atheists in foxholes or airplanes, as 
I am a pilot. His thumbnail sketches of 
life have always interested me (even 
though I sometimes read nothing else) 
and I congratulate him on once again 
reaching the point definitely and con- 
cisely. 

Lt. (j.c.) Epwarp S. TAYLor 
AN(N) U.S. N. R. 


Military Member, Owosso, Mich. 


More on Lincoln’s Love Affairs 
I HAVE noticed the two letters in the 
April issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
which are criticizing Dr. Miller’s article 
in the February issue, “The Myth of 
the Ann Rutledge Love Affair.” Dr. 
Miller’s article was absolutely correct 
and if anyone doubts this, let them read 
the chapter on Ann Rutledge in Dr. 
William E. Barton’s excellent book 
“The Women Lincoln Loved.” 

R. D. PACKARD, 

Member and director 

of Cleveland No. 2 Club. 
Kiwanian Packard is a collector of Lin- 
colniana and we are inclined to believe 
he knows whereof he speaks. 





Astoria, Oregon.......... June 2 
Mobile, Alabama......... June 4 
Huntington, West Virginia.June 11 


Norwalk, Ohio...........June16 
Tampa, Florida...........June 18 
Calgary, Alberta .........June19 
Lorain, Ohio.............June26 
Des Moines, lowa.........June30 


Norfolk, Virginia.........July 1 
Pensacola, Florida ........July 10 
Gadsden, Alabama.......July 14 
Huntsville, Alabama.......July 14 
Franklin, Indiana.........July 15 


Freeport, Illinois ..........July 25 
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Which Road America? 


(From page 11) 


tions. Yes, the many actual evidences 
of real accomplishment all favor the 
American system. 

Our way of life is incomparably su- 
perior to that of the people of the so- 
cialized state, but we have to do more 
than point out the advantages of our 
type of economy and the constitutional 
government on which it depends. We 
must be alert to avoid dangers which 
threaten 
obvious ways. 
believe sincerely in the free enterprise 
support trends 
which if carried to their logical conclu- 
sion would destroy it. 


it in insidious and far from 
Many Americans who 


system governmental 


It is to the advantage of all groups 
to preserve the American way of life. 
Grasping group selfishness can destroy 
a democracy as France so sadly learned. 
One of the most deplorable develop- 
ments in recent years in this country 
has been the tendency to array class 
Group selfishness has 
been encouraged and class conscious- 


against class. 


ness has been accentuated for political 
purposes. A representative form of 
government cannot function for the best 
interests of all the people if it is sub- 
jected to the pressure of organized 
groups actuated by thoroughly selfish 
motives. If the people of this country 
wish to maintain the advantages of our 
way of life, they must abandon the ad- 
vocacy of unsound group policies based 
on selfish advantage to their particular 
group. 

A nation cannot be half socialistic 
and half capitalistic. We must vigor- 
ously oppose socialistic trends before it 
is too late, and unfortunately it is al- 
ready quite late. 

So we must not only support the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, we must defend 
constitutional government and we must 
advocate sound fiscal policies. These 
things can be done without in any way 
impairing our individual contributions 
to the war effort. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that we have an obligation to our 
fighting men to “Keep America Amer- 
ican.” The German armies they are 
fighting in Europe are practically all 
Nazis. That, of course, is the name of 
the national socialist party. Hitler won 
the adherence of the German people 
with his promise of work and security. 
If they had studied history objectively, 
they would have learned that socialism 
meant the expansion. of governmental 
power at the expense of individual 


rights. Governmental expansion has a 
tendency to grow at an accelerated rate 
as new regulations must be supple- 
mented by others to make them effec- 
tive. Americans have learned something 
about this process in recent years. And 
so, step by step, Hitler increased his 
power until his word was law and the 
Germans who surrendered their rights 
for collective security became the pawns 
of the Dictator. 

Now none of us believe that America 
is going to follow in the exact footsteps 
of the Germany of national socialism. 
But history teaches that great nations 
rise and fall and that national decline is 
almost inevitable when a people accept 
governmental encroachment for security 
sake in place of depending on individual 
initiative and energy. 

Our citizens believed in hard work. 
They believed in the incentive system 
with its rewards for achievement. Those 
who governed the country realized that 
a country develops under capitalistic 
system when a reasonable share of prof- 
its can be plowed back into the busi- 
nesses of the individuals or organiza- 
tions responsible for that development. 
This world leadership was not accom- 
plished without trial and tribulations or 
discouragements and setbacks. The men 
and women who built America had the 
courage and tenacity to overcome their 
difficulties. They did not expect to be 
legislated into comfort and security. 
They had an independence of spirit 
without our 
could have been pioneers of progress. 


which ancestors never 
They had their financial panics, their 
floods and their droughts, but they had 
the courage and the common sense to 
adhere to the principles of sound funda- 
mental economics. They did not believe 
that all their problems could be solved 
in Washington and all their difficulties 
overcome by government. It is alto- 
gether probable that we are approach- 
ing the crossroads where we must leave 
the road toward a 
that we have been following in recent 
years and take the path that leads back 
to fundamental 
march on at an accelerated pace to some 
type of collectivism. 

If we are to take the road to social- 
ism, we will follow some leaders who 


form of socialism 


Americanism or else 


believe in socialism and also some who 
are leading us that way without know- 
ing that when they impair our consti- 
tutional form of government and ham-: 
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Men who know Edwin * 
Clapp shoes know thein for 
their distinctive lines; their 
built-in wearability, comfort 
and fine appearance that long 
wear cannot diminish. With 
these men, Edwin Clapp shoes 
become a custom — a buying 
habit in which they pride 
themselves. 

Yes,—quality is always re- | 
membered — the quality of 
Edwin Clapp shoes, and of the 
stores that‘sell them. 


Edurin Cline 


AND SON, INC. 


EAST WEYMOUTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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> $] ? 50_$] 6 50 
Some Styles 
Higher 


din, 


finest stores sell Stacy-Adams 


Shoes . . . . assuring you the 


added comfort of expert fitting. 


STACY-ADAMS 


Re hoemake 44 Diu £ i/o he) 






BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 








Answers All ‘Locker Problems” 


Space-saving—o mmodates |2-in 5 ft.. (or 
24 back-to-back section) 

Sanitory—keeps wraps dry and "'in press.’ 
Available Now—Prompt deliveries from stock. 


PETERSON Locker 
Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere 
because they save 
floor space, or dou- 
ble locker room ca- 
pacity, keep wraps 
“in press’ and ex- 
posed to light and 
oir,—provide each 
employee with a 
spaced coat hanger, 
a hat shelf and a 
12” x 12” x 12” lock 
box. Rigid all-wood 
and tempered pressed 
wood construction. 


Write for 
Catalog Sheet 
showing 
PETERSON 
checkroom 
Equipment, 
Office Valet 
and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 


The most complete line of 
modern wardrobe equipment 
built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1840 N. Wolcott Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 



































string free enterprise they are inevitably 
taking us toward some form of national 
socialism. If we are going that way, 
let us see what history teaches about 
that type of state. It has been tried 
many times, but it has never developed a 
really high standard of living because it 
lacks the incentive for the production of 
wealth and can only function through 
a strong central governing head to 
whom great powers must be delegated. 
The result is that its people do not have 
real freedom. Germany and Russia have 
socialistic and collectivistic forms of 
government. Anyone really familiar 
with the situation in Germany and 
Russia before the war and during the 
war knows that its citizens are not 
really free in the American sense of the 
word, About all any socialistic form of 
Government has been able to give its 
people has been work and the bare ne- 
cessities of life. Freedom of opportun- 
ity, freedom of choice in the ordinary 
affairs of life, freedom in its great broad 
sense is the priceless heritage of our 
way of life. 

Freedom as we Americans have 
known it cannot exist if we continue 
along the path toward a centralized gov- 
ernment of ever growing concentrated 
power. It is highly doubtful if the aver- 
age American is willing to surrender 
his independence for a promise of gov- 
ernment-dispensed security. The trouble 


|is that those who promise the security 


do not tell the price. They leave the 
misleading implication that the bless- 
ings of the free enterprise system will 
still flow after we have a type of gov- 
ernment that will stifle processes that 
gave us our high standard of living. 
They do not remind their listeners that 
a man in prison has security. He is rea- 
sonably well fed, clothed and housed. 
He has freedom of religion and freedom 
of speech. But he does not have free- 
dom of opportunity. This prisoner can 


actually be compared in many ways with 
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the citizen of the socialistic or collecti- 
vistic state who has some privileges but 
no real freedom of opportunity. If an 
American were forced to live in such a 
state, he would indeed feel imprisoned 
by the restraint on his accustomed free- 
dom. 

Let us emulate the industry, the 
thrift, the independence and the courage 
of the men who made America great, 
and we can preserve the priceless heri- 
tage which they bequeathed us — that 
benefaction for which the founders of 
this republic were willing to die — 
Liberty. 
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Specific Charter 


Outlined to Nation 
(From page 19) 


Speech at Northwestern University and 
moderator. 

The discussion was based on _ the 
Specific Charter with particular refer- 
ence to national affairs in the postwar 
era. Mr. Dean pointed out that this is 
more than a document signed by the 
heads of four organizations. The ob- 
jectives activated on the community 
level, and in Kiwanis, seven of the eight 
points have already been written in to 
the Action Programs of the 2200 clubs. 

Governor Cooper stated that in his 
opinion ten million people will need 
new jobs after the war. He expressed 
the hope that the returning patriot 
would not have to bend a knee to the 
bureaucrats and that he would have the 
right to earn a living without being 
compelled to pay tribute to any indi- 
vidual, organization or labor union. 

Mr. Wheeler favors international 
laws permitting cooperation between 
nations, yet respecting the rights of 
each. The experience of Rotary Inter- 
national proves that people of different 
races can cooperate if given the op- 
portunity. 


What is Manzanar? 
(From page 7) 


Living at Manzanar is not easy. The 
evacuees live in army style barracks 
hastily thrown up and having tar paper 
siding and roofs and divided into rooms 
about 20 by 25 feet in size for each 
family. Heating is by oil stoves. There 
are no cooking facilities in the barracks; 
the evacuees take their meals in mess 
halls, one of which is located in each 
block of fourteen barracks and about 
300 residents. 


There are electric lights; sanitary 


facilities are provided in each block. 
Protection against the heat and cold is 
slight. Severe sand storms are frequent. 

The Block Managers’ Assocation at 
Manzanar was organized to assist the 
management of the project in interpret- 
ing policies to the evacuees, and also to 
afford the residents an opportunity to 
have some agency through which they 
could transmit requests, complaints, and 
suggestions. The project director works 
closely with this association. Each mem- 
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The armchair strategists have double duty these days. 
allied campaigns against the Japs and Germans they also ace very busy telling 
everyone how they should wage war against insects in their Victory Gardens, 


WACTER COX 


Besides planning the 








ber is nominated by the residents of his 
own block and appointed by the project 
director. Meetings are held weekly in 
“Town Hall.” 

Nearly all employable persons are 
provided regular work on the project 
through the employment division, and 
all workers must clear through that of- 
fice. The kinds of work available vary 
from agriculture to office work, hospital 
and police service to construction, and 
from maintenance and fire protection to 
kitchen work. Evacuee stenographers, 
teachers, typists, nurses’ aides, phy- 
sicians and dentists, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, mechanics and the like have always 
been in much demand, 

This means that Manzanar is trying 
to be as self-sufficient as possible. A 
few of the enterprises carried on are as 
follows: 

Three hundred seventy-five acres of 
land have been developed for intensive 
cultivation including 22 miles of lined 
irrigation ditches. Last year the farm 
produced 1800 tons of 31 kinds of vege- 
tables at an average cost of $25.00 per 
ton. 

The industrial unit produces clothing, 
furniture, prepared foods. It handles all 


vegetable storage and operates a de- 
hydration plant. Last year 25 tons of 
vegetables were dehydrated for winter 
use, 54 tons of vegetables were pickled 
for winter use, and 386 tons of vegeta- 
bles were stored for winter use. 

An average of 26,000 meals are served 
each day using 34 kitchens. The cost of 
feeding varies from a low of 26 cents 
per day to a high of 34 cents per day 
per person through the various months 
of the year. Foodstuffs are rationed on 
the same basis as the independent house- 
wife’s food is rationed. 

Out of 4343 employable persons now 
at Manzanar, 4006 are employed. They 
are paid $12.00 a month for unskilled 
work, $16.00 a month for skilled work, 
and $19.00 a month for professional 
and administrative work. 

The cost of operation in September, 
1943 was $1.07 per day per person. 
This includes all food, shelter, heat, 
lights, salaries, hospitalization and edu- 
cation. The cost is decreasing monthly. 

There are 1300 students enrolled in 
elementary 970 students 
rolled in high school, 1005 students en- 


school, en- 


rolled in adult classes: (a) Educational 
standards meet the highest requirements 
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Make PHOTO-EXACT Copies 
of Valuable Papers 


Safeguard Originals ! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use 
photo-copies, made in your own office! 
Keep originals in vault. Executives 
need A-PE-CO for copying important 
papers and confidential data. All de 
partments can use A-PE-CO to speed 
work, save manpower. Ask us to 
show you! See how easily it’s done 


-  _—_ Write, NOW! 









APE-CO Peis exaco” 


$55. 


COPIES UP TO 


Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 

e@ LETTERS e DOCUMENTS 

e RECORDS e BLUEPRINTS 

e PICTURES e DRAWINGS 
Errorless ‘‘same-size” facsimilies 
— of anything up to 18” x 22”. 
Eliminates steno-copying, tracing, proof-reading. 
Photo-copies direct from letters, blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders 
—anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. 
Accepted as legal evidence. Endless uses. Big sav- 
ings. Used by industry, Government and engineers. 

No Camera—No Darkroom — Easy to Use 

Any employee quickly becomes expert. Use A-PE-CO on 
any desk or table. It’s simple; fast. No moving parts. 
Saves other equipment. Conserves man-hours. Low cost 
per copy. Low investment. Get all the facts. See how 
you can save. Immediate delivery. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


18” x 22 


2849 N. Clark St. Dept. GK-64 Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd 





SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 
rected and normal speech restored, All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 


An endowed national institute for speech disorders 
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Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 


ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments Testi- 


Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
Special fiction 


monials galore. 
you want your speech to occupy. 
courses. Printed sermons, speeches, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 
Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K.. NEW YORK CITY 
SOSHHSSHSSOHSHHSOSSHHSSSOSOSEESEOSEESEE 
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HOWOR ROLLS 


* 
A FITTING TRIBUTE TO |* 
THOSE IN SERVICE | x 

x 
*x 










Beautiful plaques, many 
idesigns in sizes for any 
inumber of name plates. 
Send for prices, literature. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE 
TABLET COMPANY 


36 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C.10 
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SPEECHES 20: vees.t2.0% 
o wbjcet enfidential 
peeches For Every Occasion,’ « collectio mM, Public Speak- 
ing 7 anal, $1.50. Officers Handbook teh A mae t Pariiar mentary 

Guide, $1.50. List of prepared talke mailed free upon request 
J “New Jokes and Humorous Talks’ mailed month- 
ly, 87 a year. Speakers Joke Book,$1.50 


masters Humor Guide, $1.50. Btag Night Stories, $1.50. Sales- 

a's Joke Book $1 60, Punch Lines Fer Every Purpose, $1.50 
PROGRA Program bales an's Fun Book, $1.50. 
Ladies’ Night +) . $5. Best Club 


$1.50. Banquet book, 
@ Canadian orders filled we — 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
* 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio on 
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That's the UNIVERSAL VERDICT every- 
where about THE LAUGH FIESTA. 3 hours 
of clean super-fun. Everything furnished: A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND- 
ED. Shipped anyuhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
540 North Michigan Ave., 





Chicage, 11 

















EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Bedges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker’s 
Stands +« Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 

SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 





Please address Chicago 6, IIl. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 













FLAGS—U.S. & ALLIES 


Banners—Badges—Gavels 
Honor Rolls 
Party Hats and Favors, etc. 


“OLD GLORY’ MFG. CO. 
505 So. Wells St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Stack 
4 Market 
— ? 





READ THIS BOOK! 


IN SIMPLE LANGUAGE it explains 
the basic elements for profitable 
trading and lays down workable 
rules. Enables you to appraise im- 
mediate and post-war markettrends. 
The present market move is dis- 
cussed in one of its 19 chapters. 


Read What They Say: 


. revolutionized my concept of the 
market.’ 

. more plain common sense than 
anything I ever read.”’ 

*\ Joaded down with invaluable facts.*’ 


é would not part with my copy for 
$1000. 

. you dinede do know your stock 
market. ‘’ 


Sent on 15 days’ approval. 
7’; EeReRREeeR eR EEE SE DD. 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 

841 W, Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. K-1! 
Gentiemen:! am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS ®S THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS."' I reservethe 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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of the California State Department of 
Education and the University of Cali- 
(b) 


tion classes are the most popular in the 


fornia; English and Americaniza- 
adult program. 

The present population of Manzanar 
is 8468. 


tember and no deaths. 


There were 15 births in Sep- 


158 members of the ad- 
staff : 
'Inyo or Mono county 


There are 
| ministrative (a) 25 of these are 
residents. : 

Education is furnished on the Ameri- 
can pattern. 
of the 226 


the students came. 


The program parallels that 
California schools from which 
The schools are ac- 
credited by the University of California 
and approved by the California State 
Department of Education as complying 
All children of 
school age are in school, and attendance 


with the school code. 


is more regular than in your own com- 
munities. 
of 


and business affairs. 


Evacuees assist in the work 
instruction, maintenance, operation, 
The only Caucasian 
school employees, other than teachers, 
are the superintendent and principals. 
This story could not be complete with- 
Tule Lake. Tule Lake in 
northern California, although still under 
the authority of the WRA, is unlike the 
other nine Centers; 


out mention of 


it is not really a re- 
location center from which the evacuees 
can go forth, but a segregation center 
where the evacuees will remain for the 
duration of the war. All of its present 
16,000 residents are persons of Japanese 
descent who came within one of the fol- 
lowing classifications: enemy aliens, 
self-declared disloyal United States citi- 
zens, have indicated their 


those who 


Welcome News For 
Victory Gardeners 


Like last year, Victory gardeners will 
get Government help—if they can satisfy 
Ration Boards on the following four 
points : 

1. Area of plot, producing vegetables, 
must be at least 1500 sq. ft., and the 
applicant’s labor must be essential to 
their production. 

2. He must share his car with other 
gardeners unless this is definitely im- 
practical. 

3. The garden must be close enough 








|home for about two round trips a week 


during the growing and _ harvesting 
season, 
4. No buses or other means of trans- 
portation must be available. 
If these conditions are met, gasoline 
total distance up to 


If 


necessary for 


300 


any 


miles be obtained. more 


may 
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THE 


desire to return to Japan, and the im- 
mediate families of the above. 
Manzanar; days, 
send its last contingent of evacuees to 
Tule Lake. All at 
Manzanar will then be eligible to re- 
locate if they wish to do so. In order 
to qualify for relocation, the evacuee, if 
a citizen of our country, must declare 
his loyalty to the United States, or swear 
He 
must have a clean project record and 
be free from suspicion of sympathies to 


within a few will 


those remaining 


to obey our laws if he is an alien. 


Japan. His record is carefully reviewed 
before he is allowed to leave the center 
on furlough, indefinite leave, or reloca- 
tion. 

He may go to a non-restricted area 
that is both outside of the Pacific Coast 
and also outside parts of the Eastern 
Seaboard, provided the community is 
willing to receive him and if there is 
suitable employment there. 

Whether any of the Manzanar evacu- 
ees will ever return to their former 
homes in California no one knows. That 
most of them, not being segregated at 
Tule Lake, are as loyal as you and I, 
I do not and cannot doubt. Given the 
opportunity of the United 
States Army and of relocation, they will 
either redeem themselves or fail to merit 
our confidence. 

As for Manzanar, it is but temporary 
It arose from the desert; it will some 
day return to the desert, and all that 

is the memory of barbed 
searchlights, barracks and 
segregation and relocation. 
That was Manzanar. 


service in 


will remain 
wire and 


mess halls, 


than one car is used to bring people to 
work on the same plot, all applications 
must be made together and may not 
total up to more than 300 miles. 

e 


Correction 
In a letter published in the May issue 


Charles V. Falkenberg should have been 
identified as a member of the Logan 
Square, Chicago, Kiwanis club. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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| Kiwanis Wall Plaque or Ash Tray 
Hand Turned Walnut or Mahogany 
614 inches 


Ideal for attendance prize or guest 
speaker gift, $2. 









aiid Sample paperweight, $1.25 


“DEMONSTRATORS, 1743 Harrison St., Chicago, 12 
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IT MAY HAPPEN TO YOU 


But, it doesn’t mean an early end of 
the war. 

There are other reasons. The de- 
mands of war are constantly changing. 
We have enough of some products. We 
need much more of other war ma- 
terials .. . landing craft, transport ve- 
hicles, larger bombers and bigger guns. 
Technology also comes into the pic- 
ture. The U.S.A. is inventing some new 
ways of waging war. 

And Uncle Sam has other reasons. 
His purchasing agents are now think- 
ing in terms of lower costs. They are 
getting down to a more economical 
basis in their buying. They now have 
time to analyze, to check, and to eval- 


uate contracts. They expect more 
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CHICAGO - City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 


1919-1844 
ENGINEERING 


Brings to Industry and Business 


2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND «+ BULKLEY BLDG. 


value for the Government’s money. 

Where costs are too high, management 
is being asked WHY? 

All this puts a premium on good 
management. It calls for increased 
productivity . . . for better planning, 
dispatching, scheduling. It means that 
management must more efficiently plan 
for the employment of labor and give 
it the right tools with which to work. 

It means that labor, too, must fully 
meet its responsibility, in producing a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 


What are you going to do about it? 
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